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MARK 4 1-34; THE EVOLUTION OF 
A GOSPEL SOURCE 


DONALD WAYNE RIDDLE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HAT Mark 4 1-3 is a separate gospel source is an obser- 

vation which is to be credited to modern research. The 
necessity for so considering it appears from the otherwise un- 
intelligible statement with which it closes: 


And it was with many such parables that he used to speak 
the message to them, as they were able to take it in, but 
he never used to speak to them except in parables, and in 
private he explained everything to his own followers. 


It is only when this statement is relieved of the requirement 
that it agree with its context—a fundamental principle fo 
form-criticism*— that it has rational meaning. Obviously the 
statement refers to the collection of parables, i. e., to the con- 
tents of the source; not to anything which precedes or follows. 
Certainly it is inconsistent with the plain fact that in both 
gospels in which it stands Jesus is pictured as teaching by other 
than the parabolic form. But when the statement is taken as 
applying only to the nearby collection at once it has rational 
meaning and it requires the view that it is the concluding state- 
ment of a gospel source. 

It is another basic principle of contemporary gospel study that 
it is the separate and independent pericopes of the gospel story 


t This observation was made in an earlier article: Riddle, “‘The Structural 
Units of the Gospel Tradition,” Journal of Biblical Literature, LV (1936), 
45-58; especially 57 f. 

2 A letter from Professor Dibelius commenting on the article mentioned 
in Note 1 expressly endorses this principle. 
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which are the ultimate units of the gospels and their sources. 
When this principle is applied to the present aggregation of 
pericopes, the ultimate materials are found to be the three 
parables contained in the source as incorporated in the Marcan 
gospel. When these are stripped of their few editorial adorn- 
ments? they run as follows: 


Listen! A sower went out to sow. And it happened that 
as he was sowing, some of the seed fell by the path, and 
birds came and ate it up. Some fell on stony ground, where 
it did not have much soil, and it sprang up right away, 
because the soil was not deep, and when the sun came up 
it was burned and dried up, because it did not have any 
root. Some fell among thorns, and the thorns spread out 
and choked it, and it gave no grain. And others fell on 
good soil, and gave grain, springing up and growing, and it 
yielded thirty, or sixty, or even a hundred times as much as 
was planted. 


The rulership of God is like this: A man scatters seed on 


the ground, and he goes to bed and gets up every night and 
morning, ard the seed sprouis and comes up without his 
knowing it. The ground yields its fruit by itself: first 
there is a plant, then there is a head, and then there is 
the full head of grain. But when it has given the grain 
the man goes in right away with his sickle, because the 
harvest time has come. 


How can we compare the rulership of God? With what 
parable can we put it? It is like a mustard seed, which, 
when it is sown in the ground, even though it is the smallest 
of all the seeds in the ground, once it is sown comes up and 
gets to be the largest of all the plants, and makes branches 
so large that the birds of heaven can take shelter under them. 


3 Principles for the identification of editorial additions may be studied in 
K. L. Schmidt’s Der Rahmen der Geschichte Jesu (Berlin, 1919). Their appli- 
cation may be seen with particular reference to these parables in Dibelius’ 
Die Botschaft von Jesus Christus, Tiibingen, 1935, 51 f. 
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These parables, at first existing separately, were collected as 
they were used by early Christian preachers and teachers, 
because of their identity of theme, the figure of seed. But the 
aggregation of the parables, the first step in the evolution of the 
source, was only one step in the total process. Presumably the 
parables were orally circulated for some time before they were 
written. It is an open question whether they circulated orally 
in their aggregate form.‘ 

The evolution of the source, after the aggregation of its units, 
required the supply of a setting. Two steps in this process may 
be seen. Earliest and nearest to the aggregation of the materials 
was the addition of the conventional introductory formulae: 
“And he’ taught them many things in parables,” a general 
introduction to the collection, ‘and he said to them in his 
teaching....’”’ “And he said.’® It is probable that the con- 
cluding formula was also supplied at this stage. This is indicated 
not merely by the fact that it is inconsistent except as a con- 
clusion of the source, but also by its inconsistency with the 


4The question of the authenticity of the parables as teaching of Jesus 
can hardly be answered with assurance. Tests of form- and social-history 
are not conclusive. There is nothing in the three parables which is not 
suitable to a Palestinian environment, but, on the other hand, their basis in 
experience is so universal that a specific background cannot be stipulated. 
However, there is nothing against the assumption of their authenticity. 

As a detail, the question of fundamental Semitic quality may be raised. 
There is one unquestionable example of Semiticism in the source: the idiom 
of the quotation from Isaiah. But since it is quotation it proves nothing. 
Professor Torrey suggests one “mistranslation” (Our Translated Gospels, 
New York, 1936, 7 ff.). But this is merely one of the vagaries of his theory; 
the case alleged is not required by the Greek of the source. He fails to rec- 
ognize a Semiticism which is present, i.e., the idiom of the statement 
which is literally translated, ‘‘He that has ears to hear, let him hear.”’ This 
is similar to the idiom of the Greek of the quotation from Isaiah, translated 
as ‘‘seeing they may see”; it should be recognized as an illustration of the 
Semitic flavor of the Greek of the gospels. It is not, however, a case of mis- 
translation. 

5 The lack of an antecedent is not important. Presumably the parables 
with simple setting were used in the primitive preaching with reference to 
Jesus; doubtless it was apparent in their use that Jesus was meant in such 
pronominal references. 

6 Mark 42, 26, 30. 
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statement (added later) that parables were used to veil truth 
which was known to those of an inner circle; the concluding 
formula in stating that Jesus explained things to his followers 
cannot be squared with this. 

The second stage in the supply of setting is of crucial impor- 
tance. It presents the major problems of the structure of the 
source. This stage is that in which a distinction is made between 
the public pronouncement of the parables and their esoteric 
function for an inner circle. This is expressed in a secondary 
setting :’ 


And again he began to teach by the seaside. And a very 
large crowd gathers to him, so that he got into a boat and 
sat in the sea, with the whole crowd by the sea on the land. 


The distinction is made in the statement, 


When he was by himself, those who were with him together 
with the twelve asked him about the parables. And he said 
to them, ‘The mystery of the ruler.tip of God has been 
intrusted to you, but to those on the outside everything is 


given in parables, so that 


They may look and look and yet not see 

And listen and listen and yet not understand, 

Lest perhaps they should turn around and it should be 
forgiven them. 


There is only one question,to this point, about which the 
formgeschichtliche approach to the matter need be in doubt. This 
is whether the aphoristic sayings which occur in Mark 4 2-25 
belonged to the source, or whether they represent editorial 
inclusion at the hand of the gospel writer as he incorporated 
the source. The probabilities incline in the latter direction. 
First, these are perfect examples of sententious logia, which in 
the primitive stages of the gospel tradition existed separately 
and were circulated separately; even after some of the stories 
and sayings were written these persisted in oral form. Second, 
that certain of these sayings appear several times in the gospels, 


7 Mark 41, 10-12. 
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in several different settings, indicates that they were never 
securely “anchored.” Third, such groups of aphoristic sayings 
are similarly aggregated elsewhere in the Marcan gospel ;* unless 
it can be thought that these, too, had found their resting places 
before they came to the gospel writer it must be concluded that 
he is in all cases responsible for their placement. Incidentally, 
the occurrence twice of the saying, ‘Let him who has ears be 
sure to listen,”® suggests that the source is responsible for one, 
the gospel writer for the other. Fourth, the different placement 
of the sayings in later stages of the evolution of the gospel 
traditions, i.e., their positions in Matthew and in Luke-Acts, 
further indicate that they were not there in the same form 
which they have in the source as it was incorporated by the 
writer of the earliest gospel. 


To sum up, then, the earlier stages in the evolution of the 
gospel source may be pictured as follows:’° 


(3) And again he began to teach by the seaside. 
And a very large crowd gathers to him, so that 
he got into a boat and sat in the sea with the 
whole crowd on the land by the sea. 


(2) And he taught them many things in parables 
And he said in his teaching 


(1) Listen! A sower went out to sow. And as he was sowing, 
some of the seed happened to fall by the path, and birds 
came and ate it up. Some of it fell on stony ground, 
where it did not have much soil, and it sprang up right 
away, because the soil was not deep, and when the sun 
came up it was burned and dried up, because it did not 
have any root. Some fell among thorns, and the thorns 
spread out and choked it, and it gave no grain. And 
others fell on good soil, and gave grain, springing up and 


8 Mark 9 40-50, 11 24, 25. 

9 Mark 449, 23. 

% The supposed three stages in the evolution of the source are indicated 
by the numbers and indentations. 
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growing, and it yielded thirty, or sixty, or even a hundred 
times as much as was planted. 


(2) Let him who has ears be sure to listen. 
(2) And he said 


(1) The rulership of God is like this: A man scatters seed on 
the ground, and he goes to bed and gets up every night 
and morning, and the seed sprouts and comes up without 
his knowing it. The ground yields its fruit by itself: 
first there is a plant, then there is a head, and then there 
is the full head of grain. But when it has given the 
grain the man goes in right away with his sickle, because 
the harvest time has come. 


(2) And he said 
(1) How can we compare the rulership of God? With what 
parable can we put it? It is like a mustard seed, which, 
when it is sown in the ground, even though it is the 
smallest of all the seeds in the ground, once it is sown 


comes up and gets to be the largest of all the plants, and 
makes branches so large that the birds of heaven can take 
shelter under them. 


(3) When he was by himself those who were with 
him together with the twelve asked him about 
the parables. And he said to them, “The 
mystery of the rulership of God has been in- 
trusted to you, but to those on the outside 
everything is given in parables, so that “They 
may look and look and yet not see, and listen 
and listen and yet not understand, lest perhaps 

_ they should turn around and it should be for- 
given them.’ ” 


(2) And it was with many such parables that he used to 
speak the message to them, as they were able to take 
it in, but he never used to speak to them except in 
parables, and in private he explained everything to 
his own followers. 
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As has been suggested, probably the addition of the collection 
of aphoristic sayings came later, probably as late as the time of 
the writing of the gospel. The addition of the allegorized “‘ex- 
planation” of the parable of the different kinds of soil is so 
patently extraneous, both in time and function, that it need not 
be considered at this point. 


The all-important stage in the evolution of the source, accord- 
ing to this hypothesis, is that at which the tertiary element 
appears, i.e., when the esoteric mystical element was added. 

It is thought by some that the gospel writer, to whom the 
mystery feature was so congenial, was responsible for this 
element.” But this is unlikely; in such case the present con- 
clusion would almost certainly have been edited away. This 
item was most probably a part of the source. If the items of 
setting and explanation are to be viewed with it they, too, 
belonged to the source, and were not additions of the gospel 
writer. 


Some, at least, of these points seem to be suggested by the 
forms of the source in other phases of its evolution, particularly 
those aspects which appear when it was used by the other 
evangelists. 

For example, the writer of Luke-Acts seems to be aware of 
the difficulties created by the lack of transition in the two 
elements of the total story: as the source stands in Mark Jesus 
is first in the boat teaching and then with no transition whatever 
he is “‘by himself” when his questioners appear. But the source 
in Luke-Acts® lacks the boat and the seaside setting altogether; 
thus the question (of the disciples only) is more natural. 


The writer of ‘‘Matthew,” on the other hand, incorporates a 
form of the source’ which keeps the setting, but which makes 
occasion for the statement about the nature of the teaching by 
putting the question, ““‘Why do you speak to them in parables?” 


% This is the viewpoint maintained in an interesting and a valuable study 
of this section of Mark by Professor Fred. D. Gealy, ‘The Composition of 
Mark IV,” The Expository Times, XLVIII (1936), 40-43. 

1 Luke 84, 9, 10. 

23 Matthew 131-3, 10. 
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Luke-Acts reflects a similar process in the report, ‘And his 
disciples asked him what this parable might be,’”’ a datum which 
suggests the high probability that the central element, the 
distinction between exoteric and esoteric teaching, was a tertiary 
attachment to the parable collection and its setting. 


Clearly there is real distinction, of prime importance, between 
the earlier and the tertiary stages in the evolution of the source. 
It is evident that Jesus did not limit his teaching to the para- 
bolic form (as the conclusion to the collection asserts), nor were 
the parables designed to veil meaning to outsiders while it was 
known to those of the inner circle (as the tertiary tradition 
states). These distinctions were made as the source developed. 
It follows, then, that (1) the several units of the source itself 
and (2) their secondary form as an aggregation with such setting 
and conclusion as an aggregation required, represent separate 
and distinct stages from (3) the tertiary form which includes 
the secondary setting and the statement of the occasion of 
teaching by parable. In the earlier stage, or stages, the parables 
which had come into the traditions (whether oral or written) 
were part of the general message of the heralds of the cults of 
Jesus. They were used because they were effective as parts of 
the good news. They had their rise either as authentic words of 
Jesus or in so primitive a period in the production of sayings 
that they reflect only the earliest environment of the emerging 
Christian movement. But in the stage in which they are regarded 
as expressions of truth veiled from outsiders and mystically 
known to an inner circle a very different atmosphere is apparent. 
The difference is that between the very earliest formulation of 
the primitive preaching and the formulations which occurred 
subsequent to the transition and adaptation to gentile 
environments.*S 


™ See the detailed discussion of the use of stories and sayings of Jesus in 
the primitive preaching in Dibelius, From Tradition to Gospel, London, 
1934, 9-36. 

1s Professor Dodd makes this point very effectively. Recognizing that the 
parables of Jesus are similar in form to those of the rabbinical teachers, 
and that they were intended to convey, not to veil, truth, he ponts out, 
that the purpose expressed in the tertiary tradition does not fit a (Palestinian) 
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Obviously the “interpretation” of the parable of the different 
kinds of soil is the product of an advanced point in this period. 
The “interpretation” is so transparently an allegorization of the 
parable that it almost reduces its teaching to absurdity. It 
makes the excellent parable go on all fours. It is one of the 
extreme curiosities of gospel tradition that an item so thoroughly 
uncongenial to Jesus was thus ascribed to him. 


This pericope, as Dodd points out,” includes several late and 
extraneous terms. It has elsewhere’? been shown that its ref- 
erences to persecution attach it to the stream of persecution 
sayings, certainly a late feature of gospel tradition. Dodd is 
correct in saying that “‘we have here not a part of the primitive 
tradition of the words of Jesus, but a piece of apostolic teach- 
ing.” It may be remarked that it is in the Fourth Gospel that 
allegories, rather than parables, are found, although they are 
there called parables. The allegorizing ‘‘interpretation’’ of this 
parable is part of the general trend represented in the Christianity 
of the Fourth Gospel. 

Thus the later stages in the evolution of the scurce are in- 
structive. That the writer of Luke-Acts, in assembling the 
materials of his great work, so nobly conceived and so effectively 
executed, encountered the source is beyond doubt. The single 
question is whether it was as incorporated in the Marcan gospel, 
or whether it came to him as a separate source. The evidence 
favors the latter possibility. First, the writer of Luke-Acts 
modifies the introductory setting. Second, either he did not 
have a form of the source which contained the parable of the 
seed growing by itself, or he exscinded it (which seems unlikely). 


Jewish environment. On the other hand, “the use of myths, esoterically 
interpreted, as vehicles of esoteric doctrine, was widespread” in the Hellenistic 
world. The form which the source has at this stage certainly represents a 
period subsequent to the transitions of the emerging Christian movement to 
gentile environments. See Dodd, The Parables of the Kingdom, New York, 
1936, 15. 

%6 Op. cit., pp. 13 ff. 

1 Riddle, ‘Die Verfolgungslogien in formgeschichtlicher und soziologischer 
Beleuchtung,” Zeitschrift fir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, XXXIII 
(1934), 271-289. 
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Third, he has the third parable of the source in another context,"® 
and, in the same context he has another comparison parable, that 
of the yeast in the dough; this suggests that both came to him 
in the form ia which they were known to the writer of the 
Matthean gospel. But his source also included the pericope of 
interpretation. A comprehensive, although it is a complicated, 
explanation may be that he had the source in an independent 
form and that he edited it as he used it in his two-volume work 
in the light of its formulation in Mark; his closer following of 
the Marcan form of the aphoristic sayings bears this out. Part 
of his editing was the omission of the concluding statement. 
Doubtless this was because he was one of the first to observe 
that the statement, entirely consistent in a separately existing 
source, was contradictory in a connected story of Jesus. 

The writer of ‘‘Matthew” all but certainly had the source in 
a very different form from that which was used by the writer of 
Mark. The difference is chiefly in the wealth of added detail 
which was produced in further evolving and growing tradition."9 
Most notable are another parable of sowing seeds (the parable 
of the grain and the weeds), which also has an allegorized “‘inter- 
pretation,” and parables of the yeast in the dough, the treasure 
hidden in a field, the valuable jewel, and the dragnet. It is a 
curious fact that the traditional conclusion to the earlier series 
is contained (with certain changes) in the Matthean collection, 
and that a second conclusion appears at the end of the much 
amplified collection; as a final statement there occurs one of the 
five-fold examples of the formula, “And it occurred that when 
Jesus had finished... .” 

Minor differences between the form of the source as it appears 
in the Matthean and the Marcan gospels are these: in Matthew”° 
there is a much more extended quotation of Isaiah in the ex- 
planation of the use of parables, and, significantly, it is said that 
Jesus used parables because his (Jewish) hearers did not under- 


8 Luke 13 18-21. 
1% Matthew 13 24-30, 36-53. 
2 Matthew 13 13-17. 
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stand, rather than in order that they might not understand; 
appended to this is a blessing on people who see, and a statement 
that the just persons of old longed for what these people have. 
Again, the several aphoristic logia which appear in Mark at this 
point are very differently distributed in Matthew; this, as has 
been remarked, is perhaps the strongest evidence that these 
logia were not part of the source in a primitive form. Third, 
“Matthew” omits the statement that Jesus privately explained 
everything to his followers, and he adds, further, that Jesus’ 
custom of parabolic teaching was a fulfillment of prophecy. 
There is also to be noted a slight amount of parallelism between 
the Matthean collection and Luke-Acts (the parable of the 
yeast in the dough, and the saying about gnashing of teeth).” 

It is thus possible to point to readily recognizable stages in 
the later evolution of the source; the forms which it had after it 
was incorporated in the Marcan gospel may be observed as 
indicative of developing tradition as they are to be seen in the 
Matthean gospel and in Luke-Acts. 

A difficult question is suggested when the three forms of the 
growing source are compared with one another. This is the 
attempt to account for the non-appearance in the later works of 
the parable of the seed growing by itself. Did Matthew and 
Luke-Acts ‘‘omit’ the item? That is, was it present in the 
source as they encountered it, so that, literally, they left it out? 
Or had it fallen out of the collection in the particular circles 
which they represented? Certainly there was much variation in 
the content of the tradition in the many localities in which the 
gospel stories were told. It is inherently likely that just as other 
parables cohered to those of the early collection, this one, per 
contra, dropped out of the source at a relatively early period. 

If these judgments of the recoverable stages of the evolution 
of a gospel source are approximately correct, they permit a 
number of observations concerning the use of materials of the 


Matthew 515, 1026, 72, 13 12. 
#2 Matthew 1313, Luke 1320, 21, Matthew 1316, 17, Luke 1023, 24 
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gospel tradition in the growth of Christianity. A genuinely 
primitive stage may be observed in the ultimate form of the 
parables themselves. The three parables of seeds growing natu- - 
rally suggest a use of teaching of Jesus which was accorded 
particular significance in the light of the early and rapid ex- 
pansion of ‘Christianity’ — this is the Sitz im Leben of the © 
aggregation of three parables. A long step from essential primi- 
tivity appears, however, in the adaptation of the parables to 
the mystic motif. At the time this was done emerging ° 
Christianity was conceived by some of its leaders as a cult in 
which the distinction between the inner circle and the out- 
siders was important. Whatever may be one’s judgment in the 
debated question of the influence of the mystery cults upon 
Christianity there can be no doubt that Christianity as it is 
conceived here maintains some of the functional aspects of a 
mystery religion. A detail of this point is that by this time 
much of the attitude of hostility to Jews and Judaism which 
was a later development in Christianity had been engendered 
and was thus explained. Already Jewish Scripture was being 


used for anti-Jewish purpose; the necessity of “explaining” the 
rejection of the message of Jesus by the Jewish people was 
apparent from Paul’s time, and a steady increase in the anti- 
Jewish polemic in the explanation is to be seen in a comparison 
of any form of the source with Romans 9-11 and a comparison 
of the form which it has in Mark or Luke-Acts with that which 
it has in Matthew. 


A still further advanced stage in the development of Christi- 
anity is to be seen as the source has added to it the pericope of 
interpretation of the parable of the various kinds of soil. Not 
merely the fact of allegorization, nor the fact that situations of 
persecution are involved, tells the full story. The accommodation 
of Christianity to ‘‘the world,’”’ with specific mention of the 
corrupting influence of wealth, reminds one of the manner in 
which this problem is handled by Hermas.* 


23 See Riddle, ‘‘The Messages of the Shepherd of Hermas,” Journal of 
Religion, VII (1927), 561-577. 
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A particular trend is represented in the form of the source 
which occurs in ‘‘Matthew.” In the added parables an 
obvious interest in apocalypticism, not apparent in the earlier 
form of the source, appears. But this is not merely a Jewish 
feature; the references to punishment after death are quite un- 
Jewish. Indeed, the apocalyptic picture is developed in con- 
junction with an obviously anti-Jewish interest. The added 
parable, also with an allegorized interpretation, of the growth 
side by side of good plants and weeds is an example of the theme, 
more fully developed later in the Matthean gospel in a series of 
parables, of the displacement of the Jews in favor of non-Jews.” 


It is in this way that modern methods of gospel study are 
useful in working out a number of the details of the growth of 
this gospel source. At the same time they enable one to observe 
certain features of the emerging Christian movement in these 
several stages of development. First of all, it is thus possible 
to distinguish between the genuinely primitive situation reflected 
by the materials of the source as against their form as a collection 
of materials, i. e., as a source. It is possible, further, to observe 
the function of the source in its various stages. Each form 
which it assumed was intermediate between the original status 
of the materials of which it was composed and the gospel in 
which it was incorporated. 

This is perhaps the most practical lesson of form- and social- 
history. The student of the gospels must learn that the gospel 
sources were only what has here been indicated: they were 
intermediate stages in the growth of the gospels.** It should 
never be thought that they were ends in themselves, or that 
when the analyst has identified and in some measure ‘‘recon- 
structed” them the story of the growth of the gospels has been 
told. It is of far greater usefulness for the study of Christian 
literature, as of the study of the growth of Christianity itself, 
to observe the function of the sources than to determine their 
contents. 


4 Matthew 20 1-16, 21 28-32, 33-44, 22 1-14. 
2s See the detailed discussion in Riddle, Early Christian Life, (Chicago 
1936), 74-84. 
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This is why it is so instructive to view this source in the 
period when it so plainly reflects the interest in mystery. It is 
possible, by the constructive method of form-criticism, to 
penetrate both to the ultimate points of the origin of the mate- 
rials, and to intermediate points which may be identified and 
thus to observe successive stages in the growth of Christianity. 
So does modern gospel research serve the study of the history 
of Christianity. 
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IRECT contacts between Greeks and Hebrews before 

348 B. C. are not recorded in our extant literary sources 
(unless the term ‘‘Greeks”’ be extended to include the Philistines), 
but an argument e silentio is not conclusive. Even though the 
two peoples practically ignored each other before the 3rd century 
and developed sharply distinct cultures, they were subject to 
the subtle but irresistible influence of the Eastern Mediterranean 
world, with its close interrelations from the beginning of 
history." 

Greeks of the Ionian settlements in Asia Minor and of some 
islands are first mentioned in the Old Testament during the 
Persian Period. Omitting Is 6619 and Ez 27 13, 19, which some 
scholars date in the Hellenistic Period, the table of nations in 
the Priestly Code (Gen 10 2-s), dating from the 5th century,” 
constitutes the sole Hebrew record concerning Greeks in pre- 
Hellenistic times and as such it is of particular importance. 
The priestly author groups as descendants of Japheth the 
nations of Asia Minor, Armenia, and of some islands and har- 
bors of the Mediterranean as far as the Atlantic. The list re- 


t See G. Sarton, ‘‘The Unity and Diversity of the Mediterranean World,” 
Osiris, I1 (1936), 406-463. 

2 The attempt of C. F. Lehmann-Haupt (‘‘Zur Erwanung der Jonier in alt- 
orientalischen Quellen. Javan und die Vélkertafel,” Kiio, XXVII (1934), 286- 
294) to date the table of nations in the 6th century and to ascribe to its source 
a much earlier date (even J may have known Javan!) has not been successful. 

3 E. Dhorme (“Les peuples issus de Japhet d’aprés le chapitre X de la 
Genése,”” Syria, XIII (1932), 28-49) explains the names of the descendants 
of Japhet by means of evidence furnished by cuneiform texts: Javan is for 
him the name of the Ionians of Cyprus; the sons of Javan are Cyprus (Alasia), 
Tartessos (Southern Spain), Citium (Larnaka in Cyprus), and Rhodes. 
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flects clearly the history of Asia Minor and of the Mediterranean 
during the century 710-610 B.C. The Cimmerians (Gomer), 
after crossing the Caucasus, devastated Urartu (Van) in 713 and 
Lydia in 652. Their power was broken soon after by the 
Scythians (Ashkenaz; Assyr. ASkuzat), who had followed the 
Cimmerians over the Caucasus and made extensive raids in 
Western Asia, even unto the border of Egypt, until they were 
crushed by the Medes (Madai) about 610. Tubal (Assyr. 
Tabali) and Meshech (Assyr. MuSki) were located in Armenia 
Minor and farther east, respectively, and defied Assyria until 
the Cimmerians overwhelmed their county: their descendants 
settled in the north, along the Black Sea, where Herodotus 
(iii, 94; vii, 78) knew them as the TiBapnvoi and the Mécxor. 
Togarmah is the city of Til-Garimmu (W. of Tabal), named by 
Sargon and Sennacherib. No ancient localities or peoples can 
be identified with Magog and Riphath. 

The five names representing the Greeks in the table of nations 
likewise mirror the period from the reign of Sargon (722-705) 
to the fall of Nineveh (612). The seventh century saw the first 
great flowering of Ionian civilization and was the most active 
period in the Greek colonial expansion, which is exemplified in 
the Genesis list.4 By Javan the priestly author meant primarily 
the Greeks (“Ionians’’) of Cyprus, although he was vaguely 
aware of the Ionian and other Greek settlements in western 
Asia Minor. Two of the sons of Javan, Elishah (AlaSia in the 
Amarna letters, Asiy in the inscriptions of Thothmes III, 
’rs in the story of Wen Amon dating from the 11th century, 
Alasiiasum in the Hittite records of Boghaz-keui) and Kittim 
(the inhabitants of Citium [Larnaka], Phoen. *n3 [4th cent. 
inscriptions], Greek Kirvov), designate Cyprus as a whole and 
one of its principal cities, respectively. The hellenization of 
Cyprus after the decay of the Aegean settlements in the late 
Mycenaean period began soon after c. 740. At that time the 


4 This date of the historical background of the list of the sons of Javan 
differs radically from that of John L. Myres (Cambridge Ancient History, 
III, 647) who identifies the children of Javan with Alasa, Tarsus, Citium, 
and ‘Rhodes and dates these settlements in the twelfth century. But on 
p. 642 he identifies Tarshish with Tartessus, not with Tarsus as on p. 647. 
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city of Qarth-hadasht (‘‘new city,” cf. Carthage), which Schrader 
convincingly identified with Citium, was under the rule of 
Hiram II king of Tyre (CIS, I, 5; cf. Josephus, Ant., IX, 14, 2), 
whereas 60 years later its king Damfsu is mentioned by 
Esarhaddon together with nine other Cypriote kings, five of 
whom bear Greek names (Eteander, Pylagoras, Onasagoras, 
Damasus, Aegisthus). The Greeks were the predominant 
element when Sargon erected a stela at Citium: he calls the 
island Jadnanas and the inhabitants Ionians (Jamanai or 
Tamnai).6 

As in Cyprus, so also at Tarshish (Tartessus in Southern 
Spain) the Greeks successfully occupied a metal-producing 
Phoenician colony during the 7th century. The first Greek to 
visit it was Colaeus of Samos, who reached it accidentally about 
630; a few years later, Phocian merchants, having been well 
received (Herodotus, i, 163), founded a prosperous colony.’ 
Even Rhodes (Rodanim, the fourth son of Javan) had a Phoeni- 
cian colony before the coming of the Greeks, at least according 
to Athenaeus (viii, 360) and Diodorus Siculus (v, 58). 

The last son of Japhet, Tiras, represents the TurSa or TuruSa 
“of the sea,’”’ who, with other Aegean ‘Peoples of the Sea’”’ 
attempted to invade Egypt during the reigns of Merneptah and 
Ramses III (shortly before and after 1200 B.C.). But the 
author of the table of nations is not thinking of that ancient 
cataclysmic migration, for in that case he could hardly have 
failed to name the Philistines who were with the TurSa in the 
second attack on Egypt and settled on the Palestinian coast 
after the two victories of Ramses III. Ostensibly the historical 


Ss Luckenbill explained this name as “island [ia] of the Danai” (Zeitschr. 
f. Assyr., XXVIII, 92 ff.), but this interpretation, in spite of the spelling 
ta-da-na-na in a stone inscription of Esarhaddon, is doubtful. 

6 On the contacts of the Assyrians, beginning with Sargon, with the Greeks, 
see H. Winckler, Altorient. Forschungen, 1, 370 ff., and L. King, Journ. of 
Hellen. Studies, XXX (1910), 327-335. According to Berossos and Abydenus 
(Eusebius, Chron., I, 27 and 35) Sennacherib defeated the Greeks in Cilicia: 
it is probable that by “‘Ionians” the Assyrians (and the priestly author) 
meant not only the Cypriotes, but also the Greeks of Asia Minor. 

7On the history of Tartessus see E. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, II 2 
(1931), 94-105. 
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background is still the seventh century and Tiras is none other 
than the slightly corrupt name of the descendants of the Tura, 
the Tirrhenians or Etruscans (Greek Tuponvoi, Tuppnvol; Lat. 
Etrusci, Tusci), whose presence is attested in central Italy 
since about 800 B. C.: on a larger stage and in a later period, 
the history of the Etruscans in Italy resembles that of the 
Philistines, their distant cousins. According to Herodotus 
(i, 94) they came from Lydia. The Biblical author can hardly 
have in mind the Etruscans of Italy; he is probably thinking 
of the Tyrsenian pirates operating in the Aegean Sea in the 
7th century (Hymni Homerici, 6, 8): the presence of Tyrsenians 
at Lemnos, Samothrace, and Imbros is attested not only by 
Thucydides (iv, 109) and Herodotus (i, 57), but by epitaphs in 
an Etruscan dialect and Greek writing (dating from the early 
6th century) found at Lemnos in 1885.8 


How the priestly author, writing about the middle of the 
5th century, obtained his information for the history of the 
Mediterranean in the 7th century? remains a mystery. It can 
hardly be doubted that the author had access, even though 
indirectly, to the information contained in the records of the 
Sargonid kings of Assyria. But the names of the children of 
Javan (Elishah, Tarshish, Kittim, Rodanim) and Tiras were 
unknown to the Assyrians and Babylonians; in fact Citium 
(Kittim) still appears as Qarth-hadasht in the Assyrian records. 


The source of information for these names must be ultimately 
Greek.?° 


> 


8 F,. Hommel, Grundr. der Geogr. und Gesch. des alten Orients, 1 (1904) 
63-70. Cambridge Ancient History, 1V, 382-432. E. Meyer, Gesch. des 
Altertums, 11 1 (1928), 556. 

9 This dating is confirmed by the omission of the Persians and of the Arabs; 
as Spiegelberg (Aegyptol. Randglossen zum Alt. Test., 9f.) has shown, the 
mention of Kush (Ethiopia) before Mizraim (Egypt) reflects the time of the 
25th (Ethiopian) dynasty of Egypt (712-663 B. C.). 

10 The only other possible source of the information is Phoenicia. It should 
be noted however that the names of the sons of Javan represent colonies in 
which the Greeks prevailed over the Phoenicians and the list is in fact subtly 
anti-Phoenician. Whereas Javan has four sons, the Phoenicians (Sidon) are 
merely the sons of Canaan (Gen 1015). Even the name Elishah (AlaSia, 
Cyprus) could have reached the Hebrew author through Greek channels: 
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The only other pre-Hellenistic Biblical allusion to the Aegean 
world is found in Am 97 (cf. Gen 10 4 Deut 2 23 Jer 474 Zeph 
241.), according to which the Philistines came from Caphtor 
(Crete; the LXX translates Cappadocia). But this information, 
which is to some extent true, rests on living memories of the 
invasion of the ‘‘Peoples of the Sea” four and a half centuries 
before. On the contrary the names of Tiras and of the sons of 
Javan, as well as that of Japheth," prove that the table of 
nations embodies information ultimately derived from Asia 
Minor or from Greece. 

In contrast with the surprising knowledge of Greek coloni- 
zation in the 7th century disclosed by the Biblical writer, Greek 
literature before 348 B.C. ignored the Israelites and Jews com- 
pletely. Herodotus, the first writer to use the term Palestine,” 
may allude to the Jews when he speaks of circumcised Syrians 
that are in Palestine (ii, 104), as Josephus (Con. Ap., i (22), 
168-171) asserts, but he does not name them (in ii, 159 he calls 
them Syrians). Aside from this passage of Herodotus, Josephus 
(ibid., 172-175) could find only the most doubtful and shadowy 
references to his people in obscure Greek authors, until he came 
(ibid., 176-182) to Clearchus’ account of the meeting of Aristotle 
with a Jew in Asia Minor in 348.% 

Although the actual contacts between Jews and Greeks that 
are well documented before the conquests of Alexander are 
confined to the priestly author’s knowledge of Greek history 


according to Greek legends Elissa (Dido) went to Cyprus and, taking with 
her the family of the priest of Zeus and 80 virgins, went to found Carthage 
(Justin’s Epitome of the Philippica of Pompeius Trogus, XVIII, 5, 1-5). 

™ It can hardly be doubted that the names of Japheth and Japetus (the 
Titan who was the father of Prometheus) are identical; they are already 
equated in the Sibylline Books (iii, 110). Both are lifeless and shadowy 
genealogical figures, possibly derived from a Cilician god mentioned by 
Stephanus Byzantinus sub voce “Adava, 

12 See, for a discussion of the pertinent passages, Oscar Leuze, Die Satrapien- 
einteilung in Syrien und in Zweistromlande von 520-320 (Schriften der Kénigsb. 
Gelehrt. Gesell., 11, 4), Halle, 1935, 105-108. 

3 Cf. E. Silberschlag, ‘‘The Earliest Record of Jews in Asia Minor,” JBL, 
LII (1933), 66-77. 
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and Aristotle’s conversation with a learned Jew, Hellenism and 
Judaism were drawn so closely together during the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods“ that from then until now innumerable 
writers have searched for instances of mutual influence in pre- 
Hellenistic times. 

The Alexandrian translators to whom we owe the Septuagint 
Version discovered Greek mythology*® in the Old Testament and 
identified the shekel and the gerah with the Greek didrachmon 
(Gen 23 15 and 23 other times) and the obolos (Ex 3013 and 4 
other times). Occasionally the translators substitute Greek 
concepts for Hebrew ones, as ‘‘the cemetery’ for ‘‘the valley 
[of Hinnom]” (Jer 2 23).% Anthropomorphisms are usually 
avoided, but hardly under the influence of Greek thought. 
There are no clear traces of Greek philosophy in the LXX;” 
Judaism, however, was regarded as a philosophy by Aristotle, 
as quoted by Clearchus (Josephus, Con. Ap., i (22), 179) and 
often in later times.® Equally inconclusive is the evidence that 
has been adduced to prove that there are echoes of the mystery 


™ At Alexandria and in the Diaspora the Jews adopted the Greek language 
and manners, But aside from Hellenistic Judaism, the impact of Hellenism 
made itself felt even in the strictest circles of rabbinical Judaism in Palestine. 
In spite of their hostility to the gentile world, the Tannaim and Amoraim 
disclose a surprising knowledge of Greek literature, art, and science (see 
H. L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Test. aus Talm. und 
Midr., 1V 1 (1928), 384-414). The references to Jews in Greco-Roman liter- 
ature have been collected by Th. Reinach (Textes d’auteurs grecs et romains 
relatifs au Judaisme, Paris, 1895); cf. also E. Schiirer, Gesch. d. Jiidisch. 
Volkes, III (4th ed., 1909), 150 ff.; J. Juster, Les Juifs dans l'empire romain, 
I (1914), 31 ff. 

* The Titans (I1 Sam 5 18, 22; cf. Judith 166) and the Sirens (Is 13 21, 
3413, 4320; Jer 5039; Micis; Job 3029; cf. Symmachus in Jer 1021 and 
Siphra in Lev 1110). Shem and Ham become Cronos and Titan in Sibyll., 
iti, 110. 

6 Cf. H. B. Swete, An Introd. to the O. T. in Greek, Cambridge, 1900, 326 f. 

17 Freudenthal, ‘‘ Are there Traces of Greek Philosophy in the Septuagint?” 
Jew. Quart. Rev., 11 (1890), 205-222. 

8 Cf, Juster, Les Juifs dans l’emp. Rom., 1, 243 n. 2. G. F. Moore, Judaism, 
I, 284 f. 
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religions in the LXX, or that through that version Judaism 
exercised an influence on the Greek mystery cults.” 

Both Jews?* and Gentiles since the Hellenistic period have 
discovered relations in ancient times between Israelites and 
Greeks. Tacitus (Hist., v, 2; cf. v, 4) discusses two theories, 
based on fantastic etymologies, connecting the Israelites with 
the Aegean world: they were the Solymi of Homer (Il. vi, 184; 
Od. v, 283) and accordingly they called their capital Hierosolyma 
(cf. Josephus, Con. Ap., i (22), 172-174), and they were called 
Iudaei (a corrupt form of Idaei) because they came from Mt. 
Ida in Crete! Through such philological legerdemain Artapanus 
identifies Moses with Musaeus, the mythical teacher of 
Orpheus.” Other Hellenistic Jewish writers did not hesitate to 
assert that Greek philosophy was inspired by Moses.” 

It is in the field of religion that the most startling identifi- 
cations were made.*? Jehovah (’Iaw) is variously identified 
with Zeus (Letter of Aristeas, 15; Diodorus Siculus I, 12, 2; 
A. B. Cook, Zeus, I, 232-234), with Hermes (Herwerden, 
Mnemos. II xvi (1888), 324), with Saturn (because Sabbath = 
Satur(n)-day: Tibullus, Eleg., I, 3, 18; Tacitus, Hist., v, 4), 
and especially with Dionysos. Spurious etymologies again 
played a role: Jupiter [Jovis] Sabazios (i. e. Dionysos) is Yahweh 
Zebaoth (Valerius Maximus I, 3, 2), Adonis is Adonai (Plutarch, 
Sympos., IV, 5, 3), the dionysiac Sabboi are connected with 
Sabbath, Lysios and Euios with the Levites (ibid., IV, 6, 2). 
On the basis of Plutarch’s identification of the Feast of’Taber- 
nacles with a festival of Dionysios or of Adonis (Plutarch, 


9 R. Kittel, Die hellenistische Mysterienreligion und das’ Alte Testament, 
Stuttgart, 1924. Criticized by J. A. Bewer in JBL, XLV (1926), 1-13. See 
also E. J. Price, ‘‘Jewish Apocalyptic and the Mysteries,” Hibbert Journ., 
XVIII (1919), 95-112. 

2° Cf. G. La Piana, ‘‘Foreign Groups in Rome during the First Centuries 
of the Empire,” Harvard Theol. Rev., XX (1927), 382. 

Eusebius Pamph., Praepar. Evang., ix, 27. W. N. Stearns, Fragments 
from Graeco-Jewish Writers, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1908, 47. 

22 Schiirer, Gesch. d. Jiid. Volk., 111, 514, 521, 547, 701, etc. The texts are 
collected by Stearns (see preceding note). According to Josephus (Con. Ap., 
II (36), 257) Plato imitated Moses. 

% Cf. Juster, Les Juifs, I, 244, n. 3. 
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Sympos., IV, 6, 2; Tacitus (Hist., v, 5) however emphatically 
rejects this opinion),* some modern scholars have not only 
connected the Hebrew festival with Greek cults,?> but have 
gone so far as to say that the identification of Jehovah with 
Dionysios is not without some basis (H. Gressmann, Zeitschr. 
f.d. Alttest. Wiss., N. F. If (1925), 16-18). 

Two of the myths of Genesis have been compared with Greek 
myths by ancient writers: the myth of the Flood” and the myth 
of the Tower of Babel.” Greek parallels to other Hebrew myths 
and legends contained in the Old Testament have often been 


% Cf. Biichler, ‘“‘La féte des cabanes chez Plutarque et Tacite,’”’ Rew. des 
étud. juiv., XXXVII (1898), 181-202. 

2s J. Haury, Das eleusinische Fest urspriinglich identisch mit dem Laub- 
hiittenfest der Juden, Munich, 1914, H. Gressmann, The Mysteries of Osiris 
and the Feast of Tabernacles, Expositor, 9th Ser., III] (1925), 416-432. Cf. 
H. Gressmann, Tod und Auferstehung des Osiris (Alie Orient, 23/3, 1923); 
R. Kittel, ‘‘Osirismysterien und Laubhiittenfest,’’ Orientalist. Literaturzeit., 
XXVII (1924), 385-391. R. Eisler (“‘Nachleben dionysischer Mysterien- 
ryten?” Arch. f. Religionswiss., XXVII (1929), 170-183; cf. XXVIII (1930) 
385-392) connects the Day of Atonement with a vintage festival of Dionysios. 
In some recent books special emphasis is laid on the influence of the Tammuz- 
Adonis fertility rites on the religion of Israel: E. A. Leslie, Old Testament 
Religion in the Light of its Canaanite Backgrounds, New York, 1936, 48-53, 
157f., etc. T. J. Meek, Hebrew Origins, New York, 1936 (p. 140 and ref- 
erences in n. 66). W. C. Graham and H. G. May, Culture and Conscience, 
Chicago, 1936. See also S. A. Cooke, The Religion of Ancient Palestine 
(Schweich Lectures, 1925), 194 f. 

% Josephus, Antig., I, 107-108 (iii, 9); Philo, De Praemiis, 4 (II, 412 M.). 
For modern comparisons see J. G. Frazer, Folk-lore in the O. T., 1, 145-174, 
335, 337. H. Gunkel, Genesis, 3rd ed., 74. For the Greek flood stories cf. 
O. Gruppe, Griech. Mythol. u. Religionsgesch., 1, 443-447. M. Winternitz, 
“Die Flutsagen des Altertums und der Naturvilker,” Mitteil. d. anthrop. 
Gesellsch. in Wien, XXXI (1901), 305-333. 

27 The story of the Tower of Babel is combined with the Greek myth of the 
Titans’ attempt to scale heaven in Sibyllines, iii, 97-155. Celsus (Origen, 
Con. Cels., IV, 21) and Julian the Apostate (Juliani Librorum contra Christi- 
anos quae supersunt, ed. C. 1. Neumann, pp. 181-183) identified the two 
myths. Philo (De Confus. Ling., 2 (1, 405 M.)) quoted Odyssey xi, 305-320 
but refused to identify the two myths in spite of their similarity. See among 
recent discussions, Frazer, Folk-lore in the O.T., 1, 384. Myth and Ritual, 
ed. by S. H. Hooke, Oxford, 1933, 181. 
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listed by modern scholars.?* The notions about the creation of 
the world, about the firmament, the earth (flat, resting on 
pillars), the ocean, and the underworld in the Old Testament are 
not unlike those of ancient Greece;?® some similarities can also 
be detected between the origin and early history of man in 
Gen 1-11 and the Greek accounts of the four ages of man, 
particularly as given by Hesiod (Works and Days, v, 109-201); 
the myth of a lost paradise has left clear echoes in Greek liter- 
ature, beginning with Homer.’* The abode of the dead, Sheol in 
the Old Testament and Hades (Tartaros) in Homer,* is con- 
ceived after the Babylonian pattern. Some of the Hebrew 
mourning customs have parallels in Homer.** Only a passing 
mention can be made of ritual matters such as stone worship 
(Frazer, Folk-lore, II, 60, 73), “cutting a covenant” (<bid., 
I, 392-401), dietary laws,3* sacred prostitution (Gruppe, Griech. 
Mythol., 915 f.), taboos connected with sexual functions (ibid., 
8583 5), and purifications (zbid., 8913 8924). The spread of ecstatic 
prophecy from Thrace to Anatolia and hence to Palestine (or 


28 For Greek parallels to the stories of the Book of Genesis, in addition to 
references in the two preceding notes, see particularly: A. Dillmann, Genesis, 
6. Aufl., 1892. H. Gunkel, Genesis, 3. Aufl., 1910. A. Ehrenzweig, ‘“ Biblische 
und klassische Urgeschichte,”’ Zeitsch. Alttest. Wiss., XX XVIII (1919-20) 65 ff. 
H. Meinhold, Biblische Urgeschichte, 1904. F. Dornseiff, ‘Antikes zum 
Alt. Test., I. Genesis,” Zeit. Alttest. Wiss. N.F. XI (1934), 57-75. “II. 
Exodus,” ibid., XII (1935), 153-171. A. Ehrenzweig, “‘Kain und Lamech,” 
ibid., XXXV (1915) 1-11. For the story of the daughter of Jephthah (Judg 11) 
see: G. F. Moore, Judges, 305. W. Baumgartner, ‘“ Jephtas Geliibde” Arch. 
f. Religionswiss., XVIII (1915), 240-249. For the stories of Samson see: 
G. F. Moore, Judges, 364. C. F. Burney, Judges, 391-408. A. Jeremias, 
The O. T. in the Light of the Ancient East, 11, 179-183. O. Gruppe, Griechische 
Mytholog., 1, 247-251. E. G. H. Kraeling, ‘The early Cult of Hebron and 
Judg. 161-3,” Amer. Journ. of Sem. Lang., XLI (1925), 174-178. 

29 See for Greece: O. Gruppe, Griech. Mythol., 1, 380-411. 

3° EF, Rhode, Psyche, 4. Aufl., 1907, I, 68-90. 

3 OQ. Gruppe, Griech. Mythol., I, 399 ff. E. Rhode, Psyche, I, 1 ff. G. De 
Sanctis, Per la scienza dell’antichita, 27 ff. 

32 Frazer, Folk-lore in the O. T., III, 271 ff. 

33K. Wigand, “Die altisraelitische Vorstellung von unreinen Tieren,” 
Arch. f. Religionswiss., XVII (1914), 413-436. 
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from Anatolia to Thrace and Palestine) is postulated by some 
authors.* ‘ 
_ In the sphere of socials and political** institutions one parallel 
may be mentioned: in Israel when a man died without issue his 
next of kin married the widow to provide him with descendants; 
according to Herodotus (vi, 57; vii, 205) and to the Cretan law 
of Gortyna (VII, 15 ff.) when a man left only daughters at his 
death, they were to be married to the nearest relatives to provide 
the deceased with descendants. At Sparta a husband could even 
commission his wife to bear children to another man.” At 
Athens the daughter of a man dying without sons was married 
by the next of kin who inherited the estate of the deceased 
(Isaeus, viii, 31). 

The influence of the Greeks on the Hebrews in the realm of 
language, literature, and philosophy has been much exaggerated 
by some writers,3* but there isno reason to doubt that some 
parallels between Greeks and Hebrews in these and other realms 
can be traced back to a common source (Anatolia or Babylonia). 


3G, Hélscher, Die Propheten, 139. J. Hempel, Paldstinajahrbuch, XXIII 
(1927), 90. E. A. Leslie, Old Testament Religion, 116. Cf. A. F. Puukko, 
Zeitschr. f. Alttest. Wiss., N. F. XII (1935), 26. 

35 See: H. Schaeffer, Hebrew Tribal Economy and the Jubilee, Leipzig, 1923. 

36 A, Lods (Deuxiéme Congrés national des sciences historiques, 1930; Rev. 
d'hist. et de philos. relig., X (1930), 209-221) and others (cf. Harv. Theol. 
Rev., XXVII (1934), 289) have discovered traces of the divinization of rulers 
in the O. T. Lods also notes the selection of public officials by lots in Palestine 
and in Greece (Memoires de I’Instit. Frang. du Caire, XLVI (1934), 91-100). 

37 Xenophon, Respublica Lacaed., i, 7; cf. M. P. Nilsson, ‘‘ Die Grundlagen 
des spartanischen Leben,” Klio, XII (1912), 325 ff. 

38 M. Vernes (Les emprunts de la Bible hébraique au grec et au latin, Paris, 
1914) by means of absurd etymologies derives 360 words in the O. T. from 

Greek and Latin. Some have discovered influences of Greek literature (parti- 
cularly Greek tragedy) on the Book of Job (cf. Harv. Theol. Rev., XXVII 
(1934), 320 f.), but their evidence is not convincing. M. Friedlander (Griech- 
ische Philosophie im Alt. Test., Berlin, 1904) failed to prove the presence of 
Greek philosophy in the O. T., in any case before Alexander. 

39 The few words common to Greek and Hebrew are probably of Anatolian 
origin (E. Meyer, Gesch. d. Altert., 1/2 (1913), 705: see also E. Sapir in Journ. 
Amer. Or. Soc., LVII (1937), 73-77). Hebrew and Greek literature probably 
reflect independently some ancient traditions of the Near East (F. Dornseiff, 
“Hesiods Werke und Tage und das Alte Morgenland,” Philologus, LXXXIX 
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The archaeological excavations in Syria, Phoenicia, and 
Palestine’? have accumulated evidence showing continuous 
Aegean influence on these regions since at least about 
2000 B. C.;# the connections of Palestine with the Aegean 
world are particularly close during three pre-Hellenistic periods: 
about 1800-1600 (imports from Crete at Byblos, Gezer, etc.), 
about 1450-1200 (Mycenaean pottery,# Mycenaean colony at 
Ras Shamra, Philistines and other ‘‘Peoples of the Sea’’), and 
the centuries from the 9th to the 5th.* The mutual influences 
between East and West in the field of plastic arts and archi- 
tecture can only be mentioned en passant here.“ 

Even the preceding rapid and inadequate survey may convey 
some slight picture of the close interrelations between Palestine 
and the Aegean world. Greeks and Hebrews inherited cultural 
elements from a Mediterranean world in which East and West 
were not impervious to each other, although we are still in the 
dark with respect to the waves and currents that, in early 
days, spread cultural elements far afield. Through their innate 
genius, however, Greeks and Israelites made original contri- 


butions to the spiritual development of mankind. 


(1934), 397-415). The personification of Wisdom and Sophia may be of 
Babylonian origin (W. F. Albright, Amer. Journ. of Sem. Lang., XXXVI 
(1920), 256-294). The writing of history probably originated among the 
Hittites. The influence of the Aryans, beyond the introduction of horse and 
chariot, is difficult to determine; the Aryan origin of such myths as the lost 
paradise (cf. the Aryan myth of Yima or Yama) cannot be excluded a priori. 

4° A good recent summary of Palestinian archaeology is given by 
C. Watzinger, Denkmdler Paléstinas, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1933, 1935. 

«J. Hempel, ‘‘Westliche Kultureinfliisse auf das Alteste Palastina,”’ 
Paldstinajahrbuch, XXIII (1927), 52-92. P. Thomsen in Reallexikon der 
Vorgeschichte, I (1924), 44 ff. 

# W. A. Heurtley, ‘“‘The Relationship between Philistine and Mycenaean 
Pottery,” Quarterly of the Dept. of Antig. in Palestine, V (1935), 90-110. 

4H. Vincent, Canaan d’aprés l’exploration récente, 1907, 351--360. Schiirer, 
Gesch. d. Jiid. Volkes, 11, 68-69. 

“Valentin Miiller is the leading authority on Near-eastern influence on 
Greek art. Besides his publications, see, on mutual relationships: D. Fimmen, 
Die kretisch-mykenische Kultur, 1921. H. Thiersch, ‘Ein altmediterraner 
Tempeltypus,” Zeitschr. f. d. Alttest. Wiss., N. F. IX (1932), 73-86. 
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P TO a few years ago relatively few people had ever heard 

the term “Jewish art.” Only in 1929 I was talking with a 
distinguished classical archeologist who remarked that of course 
there was no such thing as Jewish art, and had never been, since 
the Bible and talmudic tradition alike forbade it. And that was 
the impression of most of us. 

The discovery of the synagogue at Dura raised the question 
of just how unique this Dura art really was in Judaism. It has 
come to many as a surprise to learn that for a number of years 
a body of Jewish art has been in process of discovery, piece by 
piece, in Rome, Sardinia, North Africa, Malta, Sicily, and Pal- 
estine, an art the scattered notices of which were published for 
the most part in isolated sources, and then inadequately. Photo- 
graphs were poor, descriptions incomplete, and usually no ques- 
tion was raised of the significance of the discoveries. Nevertheless 
the number of Flugschriften on the subject proved to be extensive, 
though no collection remotely representative of the art as a whole 
has ever been made. Still less has the problem of its interpreta- 
tion been seriously attempted. Perhaps the art never can be 
interpreted. Possibly it meant nothing anyway, and we shall 
get nowhere if we try to find meaning in it. But neither of these 
conclusions can be assumed a priori, and if we gain nothing else 
by such a study, at least we shall learn much about Jewish life 
in the centuries of the art. 

Since this art is not generally known, I must first briefly de- 
scribe it. In Rome several catacombs have been found, indubi- 


tably Jewish as hundreds of inscriptions attest. In them ornament 
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appears which is more or less elaborate, according, as it seems 
to me, to the opulence rather than the religious principles of the 
patrons of a given catacomb. That, however, is in itself a prob- 
lem. The art of the catacombs is a strange mixture of Jewish 
and pagan symbols on the individual graves. In the larger frescoes 
of one catacomb the Jewish symbols predominate. But the frescoes 
of another catacomb are entirely pagan, with pictures of the 
goddess of Plenty or Fortune, one of the goddess of Victory winged 
and crowning a naked youth, while all about are cupids, garlands, 
designs with ducks, fish, Pegasus, and many other pagan symbols, 
including the caduceus of Mercury. Sarcophagi fragments also 
are preserved with pagan figures of the seasons, cupids, bacchic 
vintage scenes, a dancing bacchante, and the solar lion’s head 
of Syria. The favorite Jewish symbols are the menorah or seven- 
branched candlestick, the shofar or horn-trumpet, the ethrog 
and lulab, the pine branch, Torah shrine, and circumcision knife. 
Mingled with these are the amphora, baskets of fruit or bread, 
and other symbols, particularly of the bird with grapes or at a 
palm branch. 


In North Africa Jewish art is again represented by the ceiling 
of a catacomb decorated with vintage scenes and winged Vic- 
tories, and by the mosaic floor of a synagogue, whose designs 
are also devoted chiefly to the bacchic vine and accompanying 
symbols. Here the fish appears again in striking prominence, as 
well as peacocks facing an amphora, which is represented as being 
a fountain. In Palestine synagogues have been found in large 
numbers, some poor and rather plain, others elaborately decorated 
with motifs similar to those already described. Cupids, winged 
Victories, the solar eagle of Syria, the solar lion’s mask, and 
everywhere, constantly repeated, the vine with birds feeding on 
its grapes. Indeed the problem is in a sense epitomized for us in 
one of the most recent finds, a stone with an Aramaic inscription* 
which reads: ‘‘In grateful memory of Rabbi Eliezer, son of Tedeor, 
who built this house as a guest house.”’ Beneath these words are 
carved two cupids gazing at a branch between them. On either 


t J. Ben Zeri, “A Third Century Aramaic Inscription in Er-Rama,” Journal 
of the Palestine Oriental Society, XIII (1933), 94-96. 
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side of the branch between the cupids the Aramaic inscription 
continues: “Is dead [or buried] in front of the gate.” Whatever 
the meaning of the last phrase, it is obvious that the Jewish lead- 
ers of this community shared the Judaism which used these 
symbols. 

The art is much more elaborate than I can attempt here to 
convey. Recently three synagogues have been discovered west 
of the Jordan in which the floor was a mosaic, the center occupied 
by a huge zodiac circle with the twelve symbols shown around 
a central figure of the Sun God driving his chariot. What many 
feel to be in some ways the most extraordinary of all is the dis- 
covery of the synagogue at Dura, where the spirit of this art is 
expressed in a large picture over the Torah shrine. In this picture 
a great vine climbs to the ceiling, with Orpheus and the animals 
playing across it, and Jacob blessing the tribes at the bottom. 
At Dura there was found not only this, but also a whole room 
filled with large paintings which are chiefly formalized scenes 
from the Old Testament. ; 

Archeology has thus given us a body of evidence from Judaism, 
whose interpretation has practically not been attempted. But 
it is evidence of what? That is a question to which I shall not 
attempt an answer in this brief compass. All I wish to present 
here, as much for discussion as for any value of my own sug- 
gestions, is the problem of methodology in dealing with this art. 

Certainly our Jewish literary sources have given us no remote 
suspicion: that such art was ever a part of Jewish life. The ‘Abodah 
Zarah, chapter III, is the most important single section of tal- 
mudic literature for this matter, since here the question of images 
is directly treated. Yet in it I can find no light for the problem. 
The matter there discussed is primarily whether a Jew may use, 
or must completely shun, images which, so far as the text shows, 
were already made by heathen. For example, an image found 
in a village was to be distinguished from one found in a city, it 
is taught, since in a city many images were statues in our sense, 
merely ornamental sculpture, while in a village such pure decora- 
tion is too expensive, and any image found there would probably 
have been an idol. But in either case the rabbis take it for granted 
that it was not a Jew but a pagan who had made and set up the 
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image. The whole discussion seems quite academic, since the 
use to which a Jew might put a pagan image is not suggested. 
Certainly no rabbinical scholar has ever suspected that the rabbis 
were discussing the propriety of putting these images in synagogues. 

Much more obviously practical is the debate about the use of 
a utensil which a Jew might find, with a figure drawn upon it, 
even one of the sun or moon. Could such utensils be used at all 
by the Jew who found them? Common ones, it is answered, yes, 
that is pots and pans and the like; but precious ones, ear-rings, 
bracelets, and finger-rings, no. Still there is no hint that a Jew 
would have had such ornamentation made, or wereld make it 
himself. Indeed, there is a long discussion, on the whole con- 
demnatory, of R. Gamaliel who had a chart in his room showing 
the different phases of the moon. This he used to show to rustics 
who came in to report seeing the moon in its different quarters, 
reports on which the festival dates were based. Gamaliel could 
say to them: ‘When you saw the moon, did it look like this or 
that?”’ The great rabbi is finally excused for having such a chart 
on the ground that presumably he did not make it, but had it 
made. Or perhaps, it is added, this chart was in sections, and 
was joined only momentarily. That is, it is obvious that such a 
chart, although traditionally Gamaliel had one, was not gen- 
erally used, and was essentially scandalous to the later rabbis. 

In the midst of the discussion of Gamaliel’s chart, mention is 
made of an image in the synagogue at Shaph-Weyathib. It ap- 
pears that the remarkable thing to the rabbis was not the pres- 
ence of the image there, but that Rabbi Samuel’s father and 
Levi actually entered such a synagogue and prayed. That a rabbi 
of the talmudic tradition was ever inside such a synagogue has 
lived on as an historic event! 

And yet almost every synagogue of the period which we find, 
even in Palestine itself, is full of images, painted or carved. In 
this section of the Talmud where images are being discussed, I 
cannot discern the least hint of tolerance, let alone encourage- 
ment, for the Jewish use of images in their religion. The discus- 
sion shows clearly that Jews were perplexed at what to do with 
images. But the point being debated throughout is what a Jew 
should do with images made by pagans; the question of the legit- 
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imacy of images made by Jews themselves is not even suggested. 
One could read this section as carefully as it has been read for 
the last fourteen hundred years without remotely suspecting 
that the rabbis whose words are preserved were surrounded by 
synagogues filled with pagan symbols of the gods, of the sun and 
moon, and by Jews who were carving these symbols on their 
graves. 

As one without talmudic training I always hesitate to deal 
with rabbinical sources. But I am here comforted by the fact 
that the great Samuel Krauss, who has done quite the most 
thorough work on ancient synagogues, has frankly dispaired of 
squaring the ornament of the synagogues of Galilee (he might 
well have included the similar Jewish ornament elsewhere) with 
Halakic tradition.2 From Talmud and Midrash, he says, he 
knows no relevant passages to adduce, and the remarks in later 
sources on the subject either say nothing at all, or have no con- 
nection with reality. Only one passage seems to him important, 
that of the Targum of Pseudo-Jonathan at Lev. 261.3 After 
quoting the prohibition of that verse against the making of images 
of any kind which would be set up and prayed to in the land, the 
Targum continues: ‘But a Stoa, carved wth pictures and figures, 
do you attach (or, you may attach) to the borders of a sanctuary, 
yet not in order to pray to it, for I am the Eternal your God.” 
Such a permission Krauss insists, is unique in rabbinic tradition. 
It comes, as he points out, in a source which in general is famous 
for its inclusion of old Halachic judgments elsewhere repressed 
in rabbinic tradition. 

I must rely upon rabbinical scholars to verify the statement 
of Krauss that this is the only passage in all the tradition which 
throws light upon Jewish art. From the evidence hitherto ad- 
duced, I do not see how we can avoid concluding, either that 
synagogue art and rabbinical Judaism (as that is preserved in 
our literature) were poles apart when the Mishnah, Gemara, 
and Midrash were being compiled, or else that those sources 


2“Die galilaishe Synagogenruinen und die Halakha,” Monatsschrift fir 
Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums, LXV (1921), 218-220. 

3 Also quoted by Samuel Klein, Jiidisch-Palestinisches Corpus Inscriptionum, 
Wien (1920), 71, n. 5. 
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have all been rigorously edited by later hands to excind all men- 
tion of Jewish art. In either case, since the Judaism which used 
art was obviously the almost universal Judaism, even including 
that of Palestine, the claim of talmudic tradition to represent 
the norm of Jewish thinking throughout the centuries when it 
was being composed is much weakened. Is it possible that for 
several centuries the Tannaim and Amoraim lived at Jamnia 
and Babylonia isolated from the main currents of Jewish life 
in a circle which was exclusively self-contained? If it was an 
historic event when two of their number went into a synagogue 
with images, the rabbis must indeed have been remote from the 
synagogues about them. 

This is altogether too large a conclusion to be drawn finally 
with such speed. May I repeat that I am not attempting to draw 
conclusions, but only to suggest a methodology for appraising 
this new body of evidence. The first step is merely to challenge 
what has been a basic assumption in practically all the few dis- 
cussions with regard to the art up to the present, namely, that 
popular Judaism in these centuries must have been rabbinical 


Judaism as it now appears in rabbinical literature. The art must 
be allowed to tell us freely what it can, without the antecedent 
necessity that it tell us of a Judaism which would have pleased 
R. Meir or R. Akiba. 


But here again we must be careful not to beg another equally 
fundamental question. Do the rabbis ignore Jewish art because 
it had no importance or meaning? Does the art tell us anything 
at all, or is it ‘‘merely decorative,’ simply the remains of an era 
when Jews went in for artistic decoration with a freedom which 
is appearing today in some synagogues, and which has appeared 
occasionally elsewhere in the past, as in Bavaria in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries? In a word, does the art indicate 
religious symbolism at all, or is it mere decoration? 

This is in many ways the basic problem. Obviously it is use- 
less to begin talking of symbolism until we have some reason 
for doing so. One approach to the problem has already been dis- 
credited: we cannot decide that the art was without religious 
symbolism just because it may be impossible to see in it an illu- 
mination of proof-texts from talmudic literature. It must, indeed, 
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be at once admitted that we shall never be able to prove with 
finality that the art did or did not have symbolic value. But 
we can, I think, establish a definite probability that it did. 
First, the limited scope of the vocabulary of the art types used 
by Jews has, it seems, real importance in itself. The Jews used 
a large variety of types, to be sure, but almost no variety at all 
when we consider the range of types used in the Hellenistic and 
Roman world. Of the types used, some are definitely Jewish in 
origin. These are very few: the seven-branched candlestick, the 
Torah shrine, the lulab and ethrog, the circumcision knife, a 
scroll of the Torah, and the shofar. To these have been added 
abundantly art types clearly taken from pagans; yet only a few, 
and always the same few, types were borrowed. The wreath is 
widely used in Rome, Carthage, Palestine, and Dura: The god- 
dess of Victory holding the wreath appears just as widely. Bac- 
chic symbols of vine, grapes, birds in the vine, vintage scenes. 
masks, and the like, have come to light in Rome, North Africa, 
and Palestine in attested Jewish remains. Cupids are found in 
all these places, probably likewise borrowed from Bacchic or 
Orphic sources. The eagle is thus far limited in Jewish art to 
Palestine and Syria, but there it appears a grat number of times. 
The lion’s mask, so definitely solar throughout Syria that it is 
frequently found on statues of Helios himself, was carved by 
Jews in Rome, and painted at Dura. The zodiac appears on three 
of the eight mosaic floors from Palestinian synagogues, and the 
Seasons which accompany it are several times reproduced in 
Rome. Snakes appear in Rome, Malta, and Palestine (El Ham- 
meh). The palm tree or branch, so universally found, may be 
natively Jewish, but the fishes of the synagogue in North Africa 
and of the ceremonial banquet on Roman Jewish gold-glass as 
well as at Beth Alpha, are unquestionably from pagan art. So 
also are the many forms of rosettes, sometimes plain, sometimes 
definitely solar. The amphora, usually called the vessel of oil 
for the menorah, is the pagan amphora, and given a prominence 
which could not be afforded to a vessel of secondary importance. 
A large number of art types could be added to these, especially 
various types of animals or bucrania, and birds. Yet the fact 
is that nine-tenths of the art remains in Judaism are of these 
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relatively few types. The art is chiefly an art borrowed from 
paganism, but it is not borrowed in accordance with the caprice 
of individuals. The amazing variety of pagan representations 
in Rome and Pompeii had no lure for these Jews. There was 
obviously a definite understanding about what art types could 
be borrowed and what not. This unanimity in borrowing, im- 
pressive only as the objects are studied, but then overwhelming, 
is the most amazing feature of Jewish art in the period, and that 
unanimity can be explained, it seems to me, only on the assump- 
tion that Jews had found certain art types in paganism helpful 
in representing their own ideas, while they had no use for the 
others. If they were merely decorating their synagogues, cat- 
acombs, and graves, with pictures, there was nothing, which I 
can imagine, to restrict them to these set types. 


The unanimity of Jewish art throughout its geographic dis- 
tribution and through the period is the first fact which makes 
mere decoration an unsatisfactory hypothesis to explain its use. 
At the same time it is notable that much of the art, that is, the 
strictly Jewish part, the representations of implements of Jewish 


cultus, is everywhere regarded as having religious importance 
or meaning. There has been little attempt at asking what the 
Jews associated with these cult objects, but that the Jewish sym- 
bols were merely decorative is a suggestion never yet made. Yet 
if we take the simplest instances, the little sketches on epitaphs, 
it is at once apparent that these symbols are freely interchanged 
with pagan types. On one inscription is a menorah, a dove, and 
a pagan omphalos (Frey, no. 148); on another an amphora, 
ethrog, and ram’s head (208); or there may be a menorah, basket 
of fruit or loaves, with a dove (95); or a design with birds, two 
of which face each other on opposite sides of a tree or palm branch 
(144); or only two baskets of fruit or loaves (213); or three tragic 
masks, with a menorah, shofar, and palm branch (283);4 or a 
basket of the loaves or fruit with an ethrog (299); or a menorah, 
an amphora, two birds facing a tree between them, and a bird 


4 Frey shows only two masks. Garrucci, Storia dell’ arte Cristiana, V1, 166; 
pl. 491, 17 published a drawing which shows that originally there were three 
masks, 
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eating grapes (306). Practically all of the types used by Jews 
in the period anywhere can be found on these simplest repre- 
sentations, and, in the mixture of Jewish and pagan symbols, 
it is difficult to know where the symbolism stops. Certainly the 
menorah meant something to the thousands of Jews who put 
it on their graves: and yet other Jews preferred to use the menorah 
with pagan symbols instead of with other Jewish symbols, or 
even to use the pagan symbols in place of Jewish ones altogether. 
Are we to conclude that on epitaphs where only Jewish objects 
appear there is symbolism, but that where pagan types appear 
with the Jewish, or where pagan ones alone were drawn, there is 
no symbolism at all? I cannot see how such a division in the 
material is possible, because I do not see where the line is to be 
drawn. Either, it seems to me, there was nothing but a decorative 
motive behind the crude scratching of any of these objects on 
epitaphs, or there was meaning in all of them. And if these sym- 
bols had meaning on epitaphs, they also must have had meaning 
in synagogues. 

So we have the surprising unanimity of Greek-Jewish art, 
and the impossibility of distinguishing between what is symbolic 
and what not, facts which alike suggest that the art as a whole 
was filled with meaning. 

A third consideration strengthens this probability, namely the 
fact that this art in Judaism lies historically and lineally between 
pagan art and Christian art. It is impossible in a brief paper 
to show evidence for this statement. But in view of the fact 
that Christianity sprang from Judaism, and began its art by 
using the same vocabulary of types as Jews had taken from 
paganism, there can be no doubt that Christians took that vocab- 
ulary from the Jews, and did not borrow it afresh from paganism. 
If that is true, we then have a strange situation indeed unless 
this art was symbolic for the Jews. For in paganism these figures 
were all used in highly symbolic sense: in Christianity they were 
likewise used, again with profound symbolic meaning. It is hard 
to understand how the Jews could have transmitted such vital 
symbols from pagans to Christians, if in Judaism the symbols 
had lost all symbolic value. 
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All things considered, I do not see how it is possible to escape 
the assumption that these art types did have meaning for Jews 
in the period. One objection alone has been raised which seems 
to me worth mention, namely: if such a symbolic Judaism did 
exist, why do the inscriptions give us no clue to its content? The 
answe: to this is obvious, for the inscriptions give us no hint of 
a rabbinic Judaism either, no hint of any religious content. For 
the most part the inscriptions, when in synagogues, are merely 
expressions of gratitude to the donor for giving the building, 
and on graves they are the simplest sort of epitaph. ‘Here lies 
Marcia, wife of Zortas, aged 33 years: may she rest in peace.” 
That is the commonest sort of inscription, reduced frequently 
to the name alone. Sometimes the person’s office in the synagogue 
is given: ‘‘Here lies Vitalio the scribe who lived 27 years, 14 days: 
may he rest in peace.’”’ ‘Here lies Maronis who is also named 
—, grandson of Alexander also named Matthios, ruler of the 
[synagogue of the] Sibouresii, aged 24 years, 3 months: may he 
rest in peace.’”’ Sometimes it is mentioned that the person was 
“pious” (6ov0s) or “loved the law,” but is difficult to make 
gtAdvoyos into rabbinism, since Philo was willing to risk his 
life for the law, and since in the inscriptions the word can be 
applied to a little child (vfs) (Frey, no. 111). This same 
type of epitath is one of the commonest in early Christianity, 
indeed it still is so; hence it proves nothing in any way about the 
meaning of Judaism for a person upon whose grave it appears. 
The famous inscription of Regina (476) and two in Sicily (650, 
651), are almost the only ones which give any suggestion of the 
type of religion involved; they point rather to a mystical than 
to rabbinical Judaism. But these are isolated cases, and gen- 
eralizations cannot be based upon them. The inscriptions, then, 
tell us nothing, and we are thrown back upon the art itself, which 
we have seen reason to suppose was full of meaning for those 
who used it. 

At the very end, then, I come to the question with which we 
began: how are we to recover that meaning? In the first place 
it is notable that this art can be characterized only as a Hellenistic 
Jewish art. Perhaps it should be called Syrio-Jewish, or Romano- 
Jewish, but the fact is that the art motifs adopted to be used 
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along with the Jewish symbols are all those of the great mixing 
bowl which we associate essentially with the word Hellenistic, 
even though into it went East Semitic, West Semitic, Egyptian, 
and Persian ideas and symbols, as well as those from Asia Minor 
and Greece, and later, Rome. In this sense the term Hellenistic 
Jewish art, because it is the least specific, will prove the most 
useful. Since Jews were borrowing symbols from the pagans, 
it is obvious that the first task is to recover the meaning of each 
of the symbols for pagans, as far as possible, from whatever one 
of these sources it may have come. This will be difficult for many 
reasons, but chiefly because a given symbol, like the fish, may 
appear to have had in paganism a tremendous variety of mean- 
ings. It is fortunate then that the same symbols are all used 
by Christians, with a much more limited range of meanings. 
The Christian meaning of the symbol will thus help greatly in 
choosing between different pagan meanings. The method must 
then be to draw a line of thought between the meaning of each 
symbol in paganism and its significance in Christianity, on the 
hypothesis that the Jewish meaning may be somewhere along 
that line, always remembering that, if the Jewish usage is one 
step nearer paganism than the Christian usage, the symbol may 
have had a greater variety of meaning for the Jews than for the 
Christians. So we trace the eagle, the bull, the lion, the angel 
or winged Victory, the vine, the lion’s mask, the fish, the dove, 
the wreath, and all the rest. At the end we can establish only a 
probability, just as our argument that the art had meaning at 
all established only a probability. 

The symbols will, I think, come to mean nothing remotely 
idolatrous, any more than Christians ever worshipped their 
representations of the vine. Certainly the lion of St. Mark, the 
eagle of St. John, the bull of St. Luke, and the winged Victory 
or angel of St. Matthew were never anything but symbols of the 
coming of divine inspiration to each evangelist. In paganism 
the same symbols were used with solar deities apparently with 
essentially the same meaning, namely, the availability of the 
divine Light-Stream for the salvation of man. To Judaism, which 
took these symbols from paganism, put them on their synagogues 
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and graves, and then gave them to Christianity, may they not, 
must they not, have meant something similar? 

After we have worked out in such a way a reasonable hypothesis 
for the meaning of this symbolic art in Judaism we can then for 
the first time use the literary sources with them. To use them 
before such a study vitiates all conclusions. If we see a lion, for 
example, and quote ‘‘the lion of the tribe of Judah,” and then 
dismiss the lion as sufficiently explained, we have begged the 
whole question. For we have assumed that this art was all bor- 
rowed from a mystic paganism on the basis of the adaptability 
of each symbol to some scriptural or talmudic phrase. It is against 
such assumptions that all this discussion of methodology has 
been directed. Through paganism and Christianity the probable 
meaning of the various symbols must be evaluated. Then and 
only then can we bring in the various types of Jewish documents, 
the Old Testament, the Talmud, the other rabbinical writings, 
the eschatological apocrypha, Philo, and the Kabbalah, to men- 
tion only the most important. It may be that the Judaism of the 
symbols will fit none of these types of documents; or it may be 
that it will fit a special class. Possibly it will fit them all. But 
the allocation of the art to a school of Jewish thought must, I 
repeat, be the last rather than the first step, else all is lost at 
the outset. 


That is a suggestion of methodology. I give it because I wish 
to know at this stage of my work if my major premises are wrong. 
Of only one thing am I certain. This material has possibility 
of tremendous implications for the history of both Judaism and 
early Christianity, and the learned world can ill afford to ignore 
it any longer.’ 


5 Some of these implications are suggested in my ‘‘ New Light on Hellenistic 
Judaism,” Journal of Bible and Religion, V (1937), 18-28. 
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The Glory of Yahweh and the Temple 


One of the meanings of the Hebrew word i239, as applied 
to Yahweh, is “the glory of Yahweh denoting a physical phe- 
nomenon indicative of the divine presence.”* This is always a 
luminous phenomenon, and the expression is used in connection 
with some sacred object, Mount Sinai, the tabernacle, or the 
temple. It is in connection with Mount Sinai in Ex 24 15-17 (P); 
with the tabernacle in Num 14 10, 1619, 42 (Heb 17 7); Ex 29 42; 
and Num 206 (all P); and with the temple in 1 Kg 810, 1 
(=2 Chr 5 13, 14); and 2Chr713. The accounts in P of the 
dwelling of the luminous glory of Yahweh in or near the tabernacle 
actually present, of course, his view that this phenomenon also 
appeared in the temple, since it is generally recognized that P, 
unhistoricaliy, transferred to the tabernacle the principal 
features of the later temple service. The view found in P and 
elsewhere, then, is that the temple was Yahweh’s dwelling- 
place which he filled with his glory, a glory which at times was 
visible in a luminous form. 

When the temple was destroyed and desecrated in 586 B. C., 
what happened to this glory? Obviously it could no longer dwell 
in the temple. That question is answered, I think, only in the 
book of Ezekiel. 

A paper with the subject “The Title of Ezekiel (1 1-3)” was 
published by me in 1932.2 In that paper I suggested that the 
original position of Ez. 1 1s, 4-283 was immediately before 43 4. 
I wish now to give further reasons for that position of the vision 
now standing in ch. 1, together with my understanding of the 
real significance of the vision. 


* Gray, “Glory,” DB, II, 183-186. 
* JBL, LI, 54-57. 
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As I view it, the third-century revisers of the book of Ezekiel 
were determined to establish the authenticity of the temple at 
Jerusalem as the true and only legitimate dwelling-place of 
Yahweh, particularly in opposition to the claims made for the 
Samaritan temple, a purpose which they held in common with 
P.3 One way in which the revisers of the book of Ezekiel carried 
out this purpose, I think, was by describing the entrance of the 
glory of Yahweh again into the temple, from which it had 
departed in 586. 

As the book of Ezekiel is now arranged, the vision in ch. 1 
is simply a rhetorical feature of Ezekiel’s call to his prophetic 
work. After the appearance of the vision, the call itself is recorded 
in ch. 2. This vision of ch. 1 is referred to several times later, 
but without any great significance. The vision appeared in 
3 12-15, as a concomitant of the transportation of Ezekiel by the 
spirit. It is found also in 3 23, as an adornment of the scene in 
which the spirit gave him another message. It comes again in 
8 2-4, as an incident in connection with the miraculous trans- 
portation of the prophet to Jerusalem. It appears in 93, when 
the glory went from the cherubim to the threshold of the temple. 
It is found several times in ch. 10, the glory of Yahweh, now 
back again with the cherubim, going from the cherubim to the 
threshold of the house, v. 4, and back again from the threshold 
to the cherubim, v. 1s, after which the cherubim and the glory 
removed themselves to the east gate of the temple, v.19. In 
11 22, 23, the cherubim and the glory moved from the city to 
the mountain on the east, this being their final appearance 
until ch. 43. 

As the book now stands, these various appearances are simply 
ornamental features connected with the activity of Ezekiel: they 
have no great significance. 

The vision now standing in ch.1 has a different and very 
important significance, however, if it is put before 434, as I 
suggested earlier. It then becomes a description of the return of 
the glory of Yahweh to the temple, coming from the land of 
Babylonia, where it had gone when the temple was destroyed, 


3 See my paper: ‘Was Ezekiel in the Exile,” JBL, XLIX (1930), 83-93 
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and where it had since remained with the exiles. The incident 
becomes thus, to the minds of the editors, a strong proof of the 
authority of the temple in Jerusalem. 

This manifestation came from the north, 14, a common ex- 
pression for coming from the region of Babylonia. It is first 
described as a cloud with fire and additional brightness, 1 4, 
reminding us of the luminous glory of Yahweh in P and else- 
where. Later Yahweh is rather vaguely described, sitting on a 
throne, the throne having the appearance of a sapphire stone, 
12. This is doubtless a reminiscence of Ex 2410, where under 
the feet of Yahweh at Sinai was “‘as it were a paved work of 
sapphire stone.” This appearance is further described in 1 2s as 
“‘the appearance of the likeness of the glory of Yahweh.” 

The connection of 434 with 1 28a is perfect, 434-9 being a 
fitting conclusion of the vision and showing its real significance. 
The glory of Yahweh enters the temple by the east gate and 
fills the temple. The throne, 1 26, is transferred from the cherubim 
to the temple, where it is to remain forever. 


The references to the vision found in chs. 3, 8, 9, and 10 I 


consider to be additions later than the vision and based upon it. 


GEORGE RICKER BERRY 
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A Note on Prov. 25 1 


Several ingenious suggestions concerning Old Testament 
passages appeared in the recent article by Frank Zimmerman.' 
Exception must be taken, however, to his argument that a 
proverb must embody a natural possibility.2, He argues that the 
original intent cannot be represented by such a bizarre statement 
as the LXX rendering of Prov. 25 15, yA@ooa 5€ wadaxh ovv- 
tpiBer dora. The fact is, nevertheless, that there exists among 
the Greeks a well-known proverb to the same effect. Some 
twenty years ago my friend, Mr. John Kondes, of Eddessa, 
Macedonia, gave me the following form: yA@ooa dcTovr obk 
éxet, 607a 5€ Opaver. Shortly afterward, while reading the book 
of Proverbs, I was so struck with the resemblance that I entered 
the Greek proverb between the lines in my English Bible. 
Since reading Mr. Zimmerman’s article, I have been consulting 
some other Greek friends. Professor Procope Costas, native of 
Sparta, writes me a form of the proverb which is a literal, word 
for word translation of the above, viz., 7 yA@ooa kéxxaXa 
dév3 Exer, kal xoxxada toaxifer. There is one change in word- 
order, due to translating 5é by kal. A chance acquaintance on 
the bus the other evening, a native of the Dodecanese, when I 
quoted the first clause, instantly concluded with kal xéxxada 
onde. Mr. John Costague, native of Smyrna and student in 
Muskingum College, gave me the form 7 yA@ooa dev exer 
KoxkaAa, Ga Koxkada order. Mr. George Chakiris, native of 
Brussa, knows it in the form # yA@ooa dév éxer Koxxada, &\Aa 
Koxkada toaxive. The first form above may be ancient. At 
least it is an iambic hexameter. Possibly it is a modern bit of 
archaizing verse composition based on one of the above col- 
loquial forms. It seems more reasonable, however, to explain 
the colloquial variants as translations of the archaic form. The 


“Notes on Some Difficult Old Testament Passages,” JBL, LV (1936), 
303-308. 

2 Op. cit., p. 304, footnote 9. 

3 Modern form of ob5é, equivalent to ok, 
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change of the word-order in two of the examples of the first 
clause may be regarded as more natural colloquialism, since the 
subject-object-verb order is far more frequent in ancient than 
in modern Greek. The possibility of a feeling for chiasmus 
must not be overlooked. At any rate, the popularity of this 
proverb in such widely scattered parts of the Greek world as 
Asia Minor, AZgean Islands, Macedonia, and the Peloponnesus, 
demonstrates the naturalness of a proverb whose sense is purely 
figurative. It may be of interest here to add Bambas’ modern 
version‘ of the line in Prov. 25 15, 7 yAuxeia yA@ooa ouvrpiBer 


éoTa. 


One may speculate upon the possibility of some ancient form 
of this popular Greek proverb having influenced the LXX 
translators. This seems more reasonable than to suppose that 
the LXX gave rise to the popular saying. In any case, it seems 
clear that a proverb need not express a literal possibility. 


J. MERLE RIFE 


«Ta Iepa Tpdppara, British and Foreign Bible Soc. Oxford, 1920 
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OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


Amos Studies I, by Julian Morgenstern, Cincinnati, 1936 (from the Hebrew 
Union College Annual, XI, 19-140). 

Old Testament scholars throughout the world have learned to look forward 
to the appearance of the Hebrew Union College Annual, and Vol. XI is of 
exceptional interest, if only because it contains a very important contribution 
to the study of the Book of Amos by President Morgenstern. The author has 
given us, in these 122 pages, only the first part of his work, and it is possible 
that the remainder may strengthen his case. Here, however, he has stated his 
main thesis, and has applied it practically to several sections of the book 
3 3-8, 7 10-17, and the five visions contained in chs. 7-9. 

Dr. Morgenstern has been struck by the modern Bedouin method of handing 
down poetry, especially as reported by Musil. A long poem is transmitted 
orally, but few, if any, can recite the whole; even the poet does not always 
remember accurately what he said. The result is that, when it comes to be 
written down, it appears in short, isolated, fragments, and some portions may 
be lost altogether. The Book of Amos was originally a single continuous work, 
containing an account of an address delivered by the prophet at the New Year 
festival in Bethel, either in 760/759 or 749/748 B.C. The dates are reached by 
assuming that the earthquake which took place two years later occurred on 
the day when Uzziah was struck with leprosy. The task which Dr. Morgen- 
stern has undertaken is the reconstruction of the original book from the dis- 
located fragments which have survived. 

The first section discussed is 7 10-17, into which the passage 3 3-8 is inserted, 
between 7 15 and 16. In 7 10-13 we have a prose narrative, including the charge 
of treason brought by Amaziah; with the response of Amos in v. 14b the poetic 
portion of the book begins. Not only the section from ch. 3, but also the 
remaining verses of ch. 7 are included in the poem. Next the five visions are 
discussed ; the first four of these were added to the whole as a kind of appendix 
when Amos wrote down his prophecies. Visions III and IV are interchanged, 
and Vision V was placed after 717. In the case of this last, seen by Amos as 
he was leaving Bethel (the others all date from before his visit to the sanctu- 


ary), only the first verse of ch. 9 can be regarded as original, but it included 
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also 3 14f. The two passages are interwoven in the following order: 91a, 3 14b, 
15baa, 9 1aBb, 3 15b8. 

The case is presented with a wealth of learning, with due freedom in textual 
criticism, and with acute reasoning. Yet it fails to be convincing, in spite of 
many suggestive points. No thecry of the structure of a prophetic book can 
find acceptance today unless it can be made applicable to a large portion of 
the surviving literature. In no small measure the researches of Mowinckel 
and Lindblom owe their value to the fact that their conclusions throw light 
on the structure and history of other books than those which these scholars 
have especially studied. Dr. Morgenstern cites with approval the opinion of 
Weiser, that “‘the uniqueness of Amos is to be explained from the uniqueness 
of his personal experience .. .” (The words are those of Dr. Morgenstern, but 
they fairly represent Weiser’s point of view.) He follows Weiser also in seeking 
to discover the secret in the Visions. But, surely, it is just here that Amos 
reveals his kinship with so many other prophets. Dr. Morgenstern himself 
sees, as Erbt did over thirty years ago, the close similarity in form between the 
visions of Amos and some of those described in the Book of Jeremiah. True, 
the content varies, but the psychological processes depicted, and the literary 
history suggested, are the same, and it is primarily with these that the present 
studies deal. It would be difficult to apply Dr. Morgenstern’s methods of 
reconstruction, e. g. to Jeremiah or to Isaiah, and Amos gives us, in itself, no 
more reason to assume a single utterance than do the longer books. The 
theory stated in the more recent works published in Europe surely seems 

‘ safer, if only because it is capable of a much wider application. 

Omitting criticism of numerous details in which there is room for difference 
of opinion, we may observe next that the parallel drawn with modern Bedouin 
practice suggests that the text had a chequered history before being written 
down, but hardly explains how a document already in complete form could 
be split into sniall fragments and then as badly pieced together as Dr. Morgen- 
stern’s theory requires. Amos himself (to whom Dr. Morgenstern ascribes 
the compilation) would hardly have made such a muddle of it only two years 
after its delivery. The method of transmission may well explain the history 
of prophetic utterances still at the oral stage, and may give us a hint as to 
the type of material which the ultimate compilers had at their disposal (Mont- 
gomery well compares the early history of the Qur’an and the Lachish letters), 
but it fits badly with the view that the prophet himself was responsible for the 
literary production of a book. 
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Further, the reconstructed passages do not create a favourable impression. 
This, of course, is a matter of taste, and may be very subjective, but one 
reader, at least, finds the reconstitution of 710-17, 3 3-8 unsatisfactory. The 
passage from ch. 3 still looks like a self-contained unity, and, if our Hebrew 
Bible had presented us with the final text as Dr. Morgenstern gives it, some 
of us would have felt that 3 3-8 was an interpolation in the narrative. There 
is undoubted parallelism in 7 16f., but v.17, with its introductory “Thus saith 
the Lord,” certainly looks like a separate and independent utterance. Again, 
while the combination of 91 with 3 14f. is just the kind of thing a redactor 
might have produced from two independent passages, it seems improbable 
that a passage, originally in this form, should have been dissected by casual 
reciters into the particular elements which we find so widely separated in our 
present text. 

On the literary side, then, the theory is hardly convincing. But Dr. Morgen- 
stern may be giving us valuable directions which may help us to arrange the 
utterances of Amos in chronological order, even if we cannot attribute them 
all to the same author. The prophet may, for instance, well have given the 
short message ascribed to him in 3 14f. immediately after describing the fifth 
vision, that in which he saw Yahweh Himself dealing destruction on the 
Bethel tempie. It is especially this aspect of the work (and we should add the 
valuable light which Dr. Morgenstern sometimes throws on textual problems) 
which leads us to look forward with interest to the next instalment. 


T. H. Rosinson 


Hebrew Origins by Theophile James Meek, New York and London, Harper & 
Brothers, 1936, xi-+222 pp. 

Mit gliicklichem Griff hat der Vertreter der orientalischen Sprachen an der 
Universitat Toronto, dessen Interessen von jeher auch dem Alten Testament 
zugewandt waren, fiir seine Haskell Lectures am Oberlin College 1933/1934 
ein Thema gewidhlt, das der vollen Aufmerksamkeit der Hérer sicher sein 
konnte; fiihrt es doch in zentrale Fragen der alttestamentlichen Wissenschaft 
hinein und gibt zugleich dem Orientalisten volle Gelegenheit, aus seinen reichen 
Kenntnissen seinen besonderen Beitrag beizusteuern. Dass die Vortrage nun 
in Buchform erscheinen, ist um so mehr zu begriissen, als die Art, wie hier die 
Probleme aufgerollt und angepackt werden, auch fiir den Fachmann des 
Interessanten genug bietet. 

In sechs Kapiteln behandelt Meek die Anfange des Volkes, des Gesetzes, 
des Gottes, der Priesterschaft, der Prophetie und des Monotheismus, und 
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zwar so, dass sich dieselben zu einem scharf ausgepragten Gesamtbilde zusam- 
menfiigen. In Kap. I fiihrt er erst die Vélkerwelt des zweiten Jahrtausends 
vor, wobei er die Churriter in den Choritern, zum Teil auch hinter den Chiw- 
witern (S. 3 f.), und churritisches Gut in Gen 31 15b, 19 (S. 14 f.) sieht, einen 
Nachhall der Hyksoswanderung in Gen 1210 ff., der Josephgeschichte und 
Num 13 22 findet (S. 16 f.), und die Hebrier in der urspriinglich appellativischen 
Bezeichnung Chabiru-A piru erkennt (S. 6 ff.). Die Einwanderung lasst er in 
zwei von einander ganz unabhangigen Stéssen erfolgen: um 1400 von Osten 
her unter Josua die der Nordstamme, mit allmahlicher Ausbreitung im Lande 
bis 1300 (S. 22 ff.); nach 1200 unter Mose die der Siidstamme, die allein in 
Agypten und Kadesch gewesen, und diese direkt von Siiden her, nur Ruben 
auf dem Umweg nach Osten (S. 36 ff.). Josuas Bund in Sichem ist somit 
alter als der des Mose in Kadesch (S. 35).— In Kap. II charakterisiert er 
treffend die altorientalischen Gesetze und ihr Verhaltnis zum israelitischen 
Recht mit dem Ergebnis (S. 75), dass dieses geringe Beziehungen zum heti- 
tischen und altassyrischen, starkere zum Hammurabigesetz aufweist, im 
ganzen aber Anpassung althebrdischer Rechtstradition an die neuen Ver- 


haltnisse darstellt und auch von aussen Ubernommenes den eigenen Bediirf- 


nissen anzupassen weiss.— Kap. III: Der Wettergott Jahwe, Mose und 
seinem Kreis schon von jeher bekannt, letzlich vielleicht siidarabischer Her- 
kunft (S. 102 f.), wird aus nicht mehr ersichtlichen Griinden in Kadesch 
Stammesgott von Juda, dann Gott der siidlichen Konféderation, und gelangt 
mit ihr nach Palastina (S. 105 ff.)— Kap. IV: Von Haus aus ein weltlicher 
Stamm mit der Schlange als Stammesgott (S. 118 ff.), geben die Leviten nach 
Verlust ihrer politischen Existenz auch ihre Stammesreligion auf und werden 
in Juda Jahweverehrer mit Resten ihres friiheren Kultes (S. 129 ff.). Wie 
dann David den Jahwismus zur Staatsreligion erhebt, werden sie die offizielle 
Priesterschaft in Jerusalem (S. 143 f.) und tragen ihn auch ins Nordreich, wo 
bis dahin ein althebrdischer Stierkult mit den Aaroniden als Priesterschaft 
bestand (S. 133 ff.)— Kap. V: Der neue, ekstatisch-mystische Typus der 
Nebiim, von den alten ,,Sehern” als ,,Sprecher’’, das heisst Prediger, unter- 
schieden, ist seit der Philisternot zusammen mit den Leviten fiir den Jahwismus 
in Juda wie im Nordreich tatig (S. 153 ff.). Jerobeam kehrt bei der Reichs- 
spaltung zum 4lteren Stierkult zuriick, der also nicht Jahwe galt (S. 158 f.), 
Erst seit Jehu, der den Baalismus nicht ganz ausgerotten vermocht hatte, 
datiert jene Mischreligion, die Jahwe in den Formen des Stierbaals verehrt 
(S. 167, 197 f.). Aber auch das Nabitum wird mit der Zeit mechanisiert und 
verausserlicht, wogegen mit Elia, Elisa und Micha die Bewegung beginnt, 
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die dann in den Schriftpropheten ihren Héhepunkt erreicht (S. 171 ff.).— 
Kap. VI: Der israelitische Monotheismus lasst sich weder aus Babylon noch 
aus Agypten herleiten (S. 180 ff.), ist auch noch nicht fiir Mose anzu- 
nehmen (S. 191 ff.). Seine Schrittmacher sind die Nebiim mit ihrem 
intoleranten Eifer fiir Jahwe (S. 195 ff.). Bei Jesaia findet er sich grund- 
satzlich, bei Jeremia und Deuterojesaia dann auch praktisch (S. 198 ff.). 

Es ist unméglich, sich im Rahmen einer Besprechung mit diesem Bilde 
von Israels Geschichte und Religionsgeschichte, das in seiner knappen Zeich- 
nung und Begriindung ebenso anregend ist wie es vielfach zum Widerspruch 
reizt, allseitig auseinanderzusetzen. Ich beschranke mich auf ein paar Punkte, 
die mir besonders wichtig erscheinen. 

Zuniachst ein Wort dazu, wie der Verfasser das Alte Testament als Quelle 
beniitzt. Dem eingangs gedusserten Grundsatz, “All of biblical tradition can- 
not be accepted as fact, but facts do lie behind it and within the biblical 
records, and it is the task of the historian to discover these facts and give them 
their true setting,’ (S. 2) stimmt man gern zu, und umso lieber, als Meek 
gleich beifiigt: ‘And that is no easy task, and larger knowledge does not 
always help that task, but complicates it and makes it more difficult,” also 
selber die Schwierigkeit fiihlt, jenen Grundsatz auch richtig anzuwenden. 
Gewiss ist er um vorsichtiges Vorgehen bemiiht; so lehnt er es ab, den Exodus 
mit der Vertreibung der Hyksos zu verbinden (S. 173) oder in Josua und dem 
Jaschuia der Amarnabriefe mehr als Gleichheit der Namen zu finden (S. 21). 
Aber wenn er, um nur ein paar Beispiele zu nennen, Abraham nach den drei 
Generationen datiert, die ihn von Mose trennen (S. 13 f.), den Stamm Ruben 
wegen seiner Anmassung zugrunde gegangen sein lasst (S. 38 f.), die 300 Jahre 
im Munde Jephtas fiir den Ansatz des Auszuges verwendet (S. 30, 41), so 
scheint er mir doch die Uberlieferung allzu unproblematisch und die Suche 
nach dem historischen Gehalt fiir einfacher zu nehmen, als sie es tatsachlich 
ist. Denn die Vaterfamilie ist doch auf alle Falle das Endergebnis eines langen 
Prozesses von Sammlung und Verbindung ursprituglicher Einzelsagen und 
Einzelgestalten; Rubens historischen Niedergang erkiirt die Sage mit einem 
beliebten Erzahlungsmotiv (s. Gunkel im Kommentar zu Gen 35 22) aus dem 
Verhalten des Stammesahnen, and fiir chronologisclie Verwertung ist Jud 
11 26 nach Art und Zusammenhang natiirlich sehr viel weniger wert als etwa 
die Liste der edomitischen Kénige in Gen 36. Auch die Tamargeschichte 
setzt, richtig analysiert, die assyrische Art des Levirats (Heirat der Witwe 
durch den Schwiegervater) nicht voraus (S. 58 f.), sondern schliesst dieselbe 
gerade aus. Jud 611 ff. ist von 625 ff. abzutrennen und weiss im Unterschied 
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dazu nichts von einem Gegensatz zum 4lteren Baalheiligtum (gegen S. 142). 
Bedenken richten sich auch gegen das von Samuels geschichtlicher Rolle 
entworfene Bild (S. 154 ff.), da I. Sam 3 und 16 als Legenden ganzlich aus- 
scheiden und Kap. 9 f., wiewohl zum 4iteren Erzahlungsfaden iiber Sauls 
KG6nigtum gehérig, an geschichtlichem Wert hinter Kap. 11 und 13 f. weit 
zuriickstehen.— Wie kompliziert der Sachverhalt sein kann und mit was fiir 
Méglichkeiten zu rechnen ist, lehrt das auch von Meek angezogene Beispiel 
von Ai (S. 24), gleichgiiltig ob man fiir Jos 7 f. eine Verwechslung mit Bethel 
annimmt, oder darin eine reine Atiologie fiir die bis Ende der Richterzeit 
vorhandene Ruinenstitte sieht. So geniigt es eben nicht, die alttestamentlichen 
Uberlieferunger: “not too literally” zu nehmen, sondern es bedarf der genau- 
esten Analyse mit allen heut zur Verfiigung stehenden Mitteln, gerade auch 
solchen der Sagenforschung, um die literarische Eigenart eines jeden Stiickes 
méglichst genau zu bestimmen. 

Meeks Rekonstruktion der Anfange Israels beruht ganz und gar auf der 
ganzlichen Scheidung zwischen Israel und Juda: ‘‘in their origin two separate 
and distinct peoples, as separate and distinct as the Babylonians and Assyri- 
ans, the Serbs and Bulgars, the Lowland Scotch and English”’ (S. 76). Welcher 
moderne Alttestamentler hatte nicht die ganze Schwierigkeit des Problem- 
komplexes um Auszug und Einzug, Schichtung und Legerung der Stamme, 
Spaltung in Nord und Siid empfunden und auch die Méglichkeit solch radikaler 
Lésung, die ahnlich schon bei H. Winckler, Ed. Meyer, G. Hdélscher u. a. 
begegnet, erwogen! Dass in der Geschichtsiiberlieferung des Alten Testaments 
sehr verschiedene Traditionen zusammengeflossen sind, und das ,, Volk Israel” 
zum Trager gemacht ist, wo es sich um blosse Komponenten desselben han- 
delt, ist heute weithin anerkannt. So hat auch die Verteilung der Landnahme 
auf verschiedene, raumlich und zeitlich getrennte Ereignisse vieles fiir sich 
und lasst sich mit archdologischen Ergebnissen stiitzen (s. W. F. Albright, 
BASOR 58, 70 ff.). Aber geht es an, Jahwe ausschliesslich den Siidstim- 
men zuzuweisen? Mit den jahwehhaltigen Namen im vorkéniglichen Norden 
wird Meek ganz geschickt, wenn auch kaum villig iiberzeugend, fertig, indem 
er teils eine andere Etymologie vorschlagt—fiir Josua sei Jeschua = Jaschuia 
der Amarnabriefe die urspriingliche Form und nur nachtraglich ein Jehoschua 
daraus gemacht, um ihn zum Jahweverehrer zu stempeln—teils sie verein- 
zelten friihen Jahwebekennern angehdren ldsst (S. 106 f.). Indes noch ge- 
wichtiger erscheint mir das Zeugnis des Deboraliedes, aus der ersten Halfte 
des 12. Jahrhunderts, auch nach Meek (S. 153) von einem Augenzeugen und 
Jahwebekenner verfasst. Wie Jahwe hier einfach als Volksgott der Nord- 
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stamme vorausgesetzt ist, lasst sich nicht als Propaganda einzelner Leviten 
der selber eben erst eingewanderten Siidstamme begreifen. Da miisser minde- 
stens einzelne der Nordstamme schon langer enge Beziehung zu Jahwe 
gahabt haben. 

Umgekehrt wird der Stierkult nicht althebraisch, sondern kanaandisch 
sein, gerade angesichts der Texte von Ras Schamra. Und dann steht nichts 
im Wege, auch nicht I. Reg 13, II. Reg 23 15, wie Meek S. 163 meint, jene 
synkretistische Jahweverehrung statt erst mit Jehu, schon mit Jerobeam I, 
und noch friiher beginnen zu lassen. 

“The study of origins is always fraught with peculiar dangers’”’ (Albright 
in BASOR 54, 27 von Barton’s Semitic and Hamitic Origins)—das gilt auch 
von den Versuchen, Israels Anfange zu ergriinden. Es liegt an dem diirftigen, 
ungleichen und oft unsicheren Quellenmaterial, das auch Scharfsinn und gute 
Methode vielfach nicht iiber tastende Versuche hinauskommen lasst. So 
diirfte auch an den genannten Hauptpunkten das Verdienst von Meeks Buch 
vielleicht mehr in den aufgeworfenen Fragen als in den gegebenen Lésungen 
bestehen. Wertvolles bietet es aber auch daneben; mit zum Besten rechne 
ich die Erérterung der auslandischen Einfliisse auf Israel. 


W. BAUMGARTNER 


Die zwélf kleinen Propheten, (Vol. 14 of the new Handbuch zum Alien Testa- 
ment edited by Otto Eissfeldt), Hosea to Micah by Theodore H. Robinson 
and Nahum to Malachi by Friedrich Horst: Part I (Hosea to Nahum 2 3), 
160 pp. (Mohr) Tiibingen, 1936, RM. 6.60. 


This ambitious project comprises two series of handbooks to the Old Testa- 
ment. The exact content of the second series has not yet been announced. 
The first series, of twenty-two volumes, consists of what might be called an 
archaeological lexicon (vol. I) and a complete set of Old Testament commen- 
taries (vols. II-XXII). The first 160 pages of volume I (Biblisches Reallexikon 
by Kurt Galling) and the entire volume XV (Die Psalmen by Hans Schmidt) 
have previously appeared. Robinson’s work on the Twelve Prophets (Part 
I of vol. XIV) is the third to ieave the press. This whole series of handbooks 
is the result of an attempt to supplement, in commentary form, the more or 
less generally accepted views of the past by the investigations and discoveries 
of the last decade. 
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Coming from a British scholar whose work has been gaining prominence 
in recent years, Robinson’s contribution is of special interest to American 
readers. Though it is somewhat of a disappointment that this commentary is 
not available just as it came from the author's pen, it has been well translated 
into German by Eissfeldt, the editor of the series. The various influences 
exerted by the basic text have contributed toward the production of a German 
style of such simplicity as to make this one of the most usable volumes for 
those whose reading ability is not too proficient. 

To the three major German commentaries on the Twelve Prophets by 
Marti, Nowack, and Sellin, a fourth is hereby added. In arrangement and 
general point of view, Robinson has been influenced least by Marti and most by 
Sellin. It is evident that he has been strongly influenced by the Gunkel- 
Gressmann-Sellin school of Old Testament thought. Constant reference is 
made to two basic books: Altorientalische Texte und Bilder by Gressmann and 
Biblisches Reallexikon by Galling. While the protagonists of recent tendencies, 
which frown upon attempts to isolate secondary sources in the prophetic 
literature, will rejoice in this commentary, the followers of the Marti tradition 
will be somewhat disappointed. 


Though somewhat briefer in scope than either of the other three, Robinson’s 


work is arranged in a more interesting manner, The exegesis runs smoothly 
and is well written; it is pursued on the basis of oracles as a whole rather than 
on that of verse-by-verse analysis. This procedure, together with a wise 
brevity, contributes to such interest and facility of reading that one almost 
forgets he is using a commentary. 


Robinson draws a picture, in commentary form, of the prophets as he sees 
them. In proposing textual emendations he makes no attempt to enlighten 
(or confuse) his readers by bringing a maze of variant suggestions. The same 
procedure is followed in dealing with exegetical possibilities. Though in doubt- 
ful cases a second choice or alternative view is mentioned, no attempt is made 
to list the divergent views of scholars. He is usually content to present with 
forcefulness and vigor, wholly devoid of dogmatism, the view which seems 
to him most likely. This practice has contributed greatly to brevity and 
simplicity. 

If one wants to know what various scholars have said upon a particular 
point, one will not turn to Robinson but rather to Marti, Sellin, or (on Hosea 
and Micah) Lindblom. Yet in the introduction to his treatment of each of the 
twelve prophets, Robinson offers a bibliography which is significant for its 
completeness, including articles and books published even in the current year. 
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In view of the increasing unpopularity of emendation, it is surprising to 
see the frequency with which this is resorted to in the translation. It is inter- 
esting to see how many new proposals Robinson adds to the multitude pre- 
viously suggested by others. In emendation he follows the Septuagint too 
closely, while the Targum and Peshitta are almost wholly ignored. Source 
critics will bring the accusation that this freedom in emendation eliminates 
the chief indications of secondary authorship in the appended materials. 

Another questionable contribution is the prominence given to meter. Occa- 
sionally, as in Ho. 6 7-11, this is made the sole criterion determining the division 
into individual addresses. This accounts partially for Robinson’s finding so 
many more prophetic speeches than do other scholars. Though some may 
appreciate it, the value of the metrical analysis of each speech (such as 14 4+-4, 
2+2, 2+2, 15 2+2, etc.) seems rather questionable. 


One misses an introduction and bibliography to the Book of the Twelve, as a 
whole, such as appears in the works of Marti, Nowack, and Seliin. But this is 
somewhat compensated by the numerous exegetical suggestions which are 
made. In contrast with the hitherto more or less generally accepted view that 
the original editions of the prophetic writings served as literary magnets 
which drew to themselves, in the course of pre-canonical centuries, numerous 
secondary comments and additions, Robinson proposes the unique (in the 
extent to which it is carried) theory that these writings were originally formed 
into smaller compilations. These were gradually combined by redactors into 
larger and larger collections until their present scope and arrangement were 
reached. For instance, the writings of Amos originally circulated in three 
small collections (1 3-2 5; 2 6-6 14; and 7 1--9 15). But the second of these was 
in itself a composite product made up of still earlier collections. Two which 
he clearly defines are 4 1-13 and 5 1-9 (pp. 71, 87-9), each of which concludes 
with a doxology. Chapters 11 and 12 of Hosea were also originally two sepa- 
rate collections (pp. 1, 43, 49). Micah is made up of a final combination of 
three. The first stage in editing was the combination of two of these (chs. 4-5 
and 6-7). This duplex production was finally joined to the corpus of Micah 
materials (chs. 1-3). But the group in chs. 1-3 was itself formed by a combina- 
tion of two earlier independent collections, chs. 1-2 and ch. 3 (p. 127). Joel 
likewise was made up of two originally quite independent collections, chs. 1-2 
and 3-4 (pp. 55-6). Though some of these conclusions are irrefutable, others, 
especially as concerns the book of Amos, seem supported by insufficient evi- 
dence to bring them into general favor. According to this view, the prophets 
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themselves played little if any part in the editing of their oracles. Redactors 
receive constant mention. 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature of Robinson’s commentary is his 
division of the prophetic writings into an unprecedented number of oracles. 
While scholars ordinarily divide the Hoseanic material into from twelve to 
twenty public addresses, Robinson finds sixty-six. Perhaps even more re- 
markable is the division of the nine chapters of Amos, which are usually 
divided into from ten to fifteen oracles, into forty-six separate prophetic 
deliveries. Micah 1-3 is interpreted as twelve addresses rather than the usual 
four to six. 

But many of these are composite productions made up by redactors from 
the fragments of two or more originally separate sayings. Special mention 
may be made of four of the forty-six speeches or fragments of Amos, Amos 
7 %-8 is a mosaic made up from the fragmentary remains of two sayings; 
8 1-3 of three; 1 3-2 5 of six (the oracle against Judah is secondary); and 4 6-13 
is made up of six originally wholly separate constituent fragmentary sayings. 
The contents of ch. 6 and the oracles against the nations in chs, 1-2 were 
therefore not masterfully constructed addresses leading up to a powerful 
climax. According to Robinson, they were made up rather of a series of isolated 
pronouncements which some redactor combined into a series by the use of 
repeated refrains (pp. 76, 87). 

This analysis into numerous sources and fragments would necessitate the 
assumption that very few of the prophetic oracles have been transmitted to 
us in anything comparable to their original scope. Robinson assumes that 
most of them were already badly damaged before they came into the hands 
of the redactors. This element of mutilation is much more fully recognized 
by Robinson than by other writers. In relation to the prophecies of Hosea, 
he specifically states in the case of 38 different oracles that the introductory 
or concluding portions (or both) have been lost. In fact it is implied on pp. 
17-18 that the beginnings of most of Hosea’s oracles have been lost. Accord- 
ing to this commentary, the prophetic collections, as transmitted to us, con- 
sist for the most part of a series of mere torsos arranged in their present form 
by redactors. This means that Robinson's work materially lowers the hitherto 
supposed literary quality of the prophetic writings conceived in large units, 

Robinson finds very little evidence of secondary interpolation in the pro- 
phetic writings. In Hosea, Marti finds more secondary verses (twenty whole 
verses, to mention nothing of parts) in the first three chapters than Robinson 
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finds in the. whole book (fifteen entire verses). Outside of the admitted 
post-exilic appendage in Amos 9 84-15, Robinson finds only six entire secondary 
verses in Amos (1 1; 2 4-5, 12; 5 13; and 6 14). Even the doxologies are accepted 
as genuine and taken as proof that Amos was acquainted with the early tra- 
ditions, some of which were later incorporated into Gn. 1 (p. 89). Though 
eliminating six verses in Joel (1 2-3, 13,, 15; and 2 20, 27), he accepts as genuine 
the ‘‘Day of Yahweh” verses which are usually deleted. Only four verses in 
the prophecies of Micah (chs. 1-3) and the psalm in Jonah are regarded as 
later appendages. This minimizing of the element of secondary addition and 
the acceptance of hitherto suspected passages as genuine modifies considerably 
his view of the prophets. 

The originality of many of Robinson’s views is evident from some of his 
findings on Hosea, Amos, and Obadiah. Instead of regarding the latter as a 
single production by some prophet named Obadiah, Robinson assumes that 
it is but a collected group of eight originally quite independent poems, having 
nothing in common except that they deal with the same subject, Edom (p. 109). 
These materials originated as folk-poems which at first passed from mouth to 
mouth and later, in written form, from hand to hand until they were finally 
collected by some redactor and ascribed to the Obadiah of I K. 18. Robinson’s 
dating of them for the most part between the return and 350 B.C. agrees with 
Morgenstern’s recent proposal. This is undoubtedly much preferable to the 
hitherto accepted dating shortly after 586 B.C. 

In relation to Amos, it is significant that Robinson finds in 1 2 (p. 75), 44-5 
(p. 85), and 5 4-6 (p. 89) evidence that, though condemning the cults at the 
outlying holy places, Amos was favorable to the worship at Jerusalem (p. 72, 
85). He thus assumes that the Deuteronomic idea was essentially already in 
existence at the time of Amos and that this prophet was the forerunner of 
Deuteronomy. 

Five of Robinson’s conclusions with regard to Hosea deserve special mention. 
(1) Taking 1 2 quite literally, he asserts that Hosea married not only a harlot 
but also ‘children of harlotry.” Assuming that the beginning of the account 
in chapter 1 has been lost, he asserts that Gomer had been previously mar- 
ried, had played the harlot, had illegitimate children, and eventually became 
a temple prostitute. There Hosea, a sensuous youth who was accustomed to 
frequent prostitutes, met her. After payment of a release sum and after a 
brief disciplinary isolation (ch. 3 is a fragment parallel to ch. 1), he was mar- 
ried to her. She made him a good faithful wife, they had three children, and 
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lived happily. He insists accordingly that ch. 2 gives information about 
Israel but none about Gomer. (2) Robinson saves many passages, which are 
ordinarily regarded as post-exilic, by assuming that the exile referred to as 
already past was that carried out by Tiglath-pileser III in 733 B.C. when 
Damascus was conquered and much of Israel was carried captive, leaving 
Samaria much as Jerusalem was left in 701 B.C. (p. 2). (3) It is asserted that 
Hosea was not only a prophet but also a student of the traditions of the past. 
He had access to sources otherwise unavailable to O.T. writers. In this respect 
Robinson goes even farther than Sellin. Chapter 12 is of course the classic 
example. (4) Robinson also finds evidence in Hosea’s speeches that there was 
a voluntary migration to Egypt in the days of Hosea (pp. 2, 10, 29, 35, 44, 103, 
127). This he regards as the time at which the Elephantine colony was founded. 
(5) By numerous citations (pp. 1, 2-3, 12, 14, 17, 21, 27, 41), Robinson shows 
the rather close dependence of Jeremiah upon the works of Hosea. Though 
all of these views are interesting and suggestive, the fourth and fifth seem 
demonstrated. 

Robinson pictures the pre-exilic prophets as somewhat akin to the Recha- 
bites in spirit, though of course not so fanatical. The prophets were more 
essentially champions of the old Aramaic traditions which prized Yahwism 
in religion and democracy in government (pp. 3, 72, 78, 89, 99). They had an 
antipathy toward all Canaanite importations. Hosea, whom Robinson regards 
as the most radical of all, is pictured as a thorough iconoclast who was vio- 
lently opposed to the monarchy and cult ritual as such (pp. 16, 23, 25, 34, 35, 
39, 48), rather than merely to the abuse of them. 

It is quite fair to say that this volume presents Robinson’s view of the 
prophets. It is a remarkably original production, the fruitage of prolonged 
and intensive study. Even where the views of others are accepted, they have 
become so completely a part of the author’s thought that the whole is quite 
distinctive. The greatest value of the volume consists in its excellent exegesis, 
Whether one fully agrees with all of his conclusions or not, it is valuable to 
have available in unified form the results of this fresh approach to the Book 
of the Twelve. 

Since the first eight pages of Part II (pp. 153-60), which are already pub- 
lished, indicate certain differences in approach, the completion of the com- 
panion-work by Horst will be eagerly awaited. 


ROLLAND E. WOLFE 
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The Hebrew Philosophical Genius, a Vindication. By Duncan Black MacDen- 
ald, Princeton, 1936, x+155 pp., $2.50. 

Professor MacDonald’s study of the philosophical ideas contained in the Old 
Testament really supports two theses, first, that the ‘widely prevalent dogma 
that the Hebrews had no philosophy” is false; second, that Christian trinitari- 
anism is developed historically out of the Hebraic duality of Jehovah and 
Reason (p. 146 f.). 

Professor MacDonald does not tell us what the supporters of the widely 
prevalent dogma mean by “philosophy,” so that it is impossible to decide upon 
the evidence of his book whether he has disproved their thesis or not. He 
himself gives us no definition of this highly ambiguous term, but by his use of 
it he seems to mean that a person is philosophical if he relies upon his “reason” 
as well as his faith in regard to his religious beliefs. To use one’s reason, it is 
suggested (p. 2), is to go beyond revelation and authority to a more personal 
kind of insight. But whether this kind of insight was rational as mathematics 
is, or rational as an empirical science is, our author does not tell us. And since 
he refers to mystical contact with God, expressed in some of the Psalms, as 
also typical of the Hebrews, it is difficult to decide (a) just what the non- 
revelatory and non-authoritarian source of knowledge was and (b) what the 
Hebrews themselves thought about it in theory as well as what they did with 
it in practice. Later on a more curious notion of “philosophy” appears. Dis- 
cussing the twenty-eighth chapter of Job, MacDonald says (p. 42), “The poem 
thus denies that man can reach philosophy, but such a denial means that the 
poet has already reached philosophy.” It means this, of course, only if the 
poet were expressing a rational scepticism and not simply a poetic despair of 
reaching rational solutions of certain problems. A schoolboy who impatiently 
tosses aside his algebra book, crying out that the problem cannot be done, 
does not ‘‘mean” in his cry any philosophy whatsoever, though philosophers 
who argue by what they are likely to call ‘dialectic’—that is by reading 
their owr habitual meanings into other people’s words and even acts—can 
find a philosophy in almost anything. 

The main tenet of Hebraic philosophy was belief in a God Who was a person 
as human beings are persons, anthropomorphic, not infallible, with Whom there 
might be mystic intercourse (p.3). Besides this the Hebrews believed in free-will 
which was man’s differentia (p. 12); in a world which was so completely in a 
state of flux that even God was not beyond change (p. 17); ‘“‘repenting Himself’’ 
of this or that; in the ultimacy of “Life,” implying man’s mortality (p. 20); and 
in the identity of evil and stupidity (p. 25). Yet when one reads this account, 
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one is warned against “thinking that the Hebrews had one clear-cut scheme 
of life” (p. 15). And indeed one discovers to his dismay that in order to attain 
so unified a doctrine, the expositor has not only been forced to consider the 
Alexandrine Jews as non-Hebraic in their genius—which is defensible—but 
also to disregard the prophets (p. 26). Again, though Reason is held to be a 
guide upon which one can rely as “of equal authority with the recorded Will 
of Jehovah” (p. 33), yet on its ‘place and scope” ‘‘the Hebrews were of the 
most singularly divided mind, ranging from a position that human Reason 
was the same as God’s Reason . . . to one which denied that human Reason 
could pierce beyond the veil and which limited its scope to the mere practical 
conduct of life’’ (p. 41). Differences of opinion do not imply philosophical 
incapacity, but they do imply no single philosophical system. Insofar as “‘the 
philosophy of the Hebrews” is concerned, MacDonald is really discussing “‘the 
philosophy constructed out of suggestions of abstract ideas in some Old Testa- 
ment writings.” 

The basis of the doctrines which he believes to be fundamental, we are told 
(p. 29), is no “dictum of Jehovah,” but “independent thought about the facts 
of life.” This would suggest to a student of philosophy that the Hebrews— 
as limited above—accepted certain facts and inferred from them the existence 
of an anthropomorphic God, free-will, cosmic flux, the finality of death, the 
identity of evil and stupidity. But if they did this, it would be of the utmost 
importance to know by what arguments they reached their conclusions. For 
the history of occidental philosophy is full of doctrines, each in conflict with 
the others, which start from the same facts of life. Indeed, in Greece, the 
so-called ethical schools all agreed upon the end of life—self-sufficiency—and 
yet justified it in various ways and argued to different means of attaining it. 
Consequently even if one is given the premises of a philosophical system, one 
cannot be sure about the conclusions and, given the conclusions, one cannot 
be sure what reasoning led to them. MacDonald gives us, it is true, the tenets 
of what he calls the Hebraic philosophy, but as far as this reviewer is con- 
cerned, how the Hebrews arrived at them is still obscure. This does not mean 
that no suggestion is given of their historical filiation or of their relative 
importance in different portions of the O!d Testament, but by what course of 
reasoning they were substantiated does not appear to be set forth. 

Thus the view of God as anthropomorphic, fallible, and mutable is extremely 
interesting and one which would account for the erratic course of human 
history, its ironical turns, its cruelty and arbitrariness. If the God at the 
helm were an arch-humorist, as Heine suggested, all this becomes more intel- 
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ligible than it would be if God were Eternal Justice. By what logic this the- 
ology could be sustained is a question therefore of the greatest importance. 
Yet MacDonald nowhere gives it, contenting himself with the statement that 
the Hebrews simply believed it. ‘‘A primary object of all Hebrew philosophy 
was to determine His nature and not to question His existence” (p. 29). “Three 
at least of these four positions ...are simply stated, or implied, by them- 
selves as self-evident” (ib.). Is it in accordance with usual practice to call 
such beliefs by the name of “philosophy?” Philosophers have gone to the 
most extravagant lengths to prove their doctrines; their efforts may have 
seemed nonsensical, for they have more frequently than not terminated in 
what common-sense had always accepted anyway. But the drive behind 
philosophy has always been to submit beliefs—however self-evident—to ra- 
tional criticism, not to raise the question, What do I believe? but, What have 
I any reason to believe? If the history of Occidental philosophy were simply 
the record of philosophical conclusions, it would be not much more than what 
any educated man takes for granted. Every philosopher has always controlled 
his reasoning by some tenets external to his system, some of which have not 
always been clear to him as assumptions because they were part and parcel 
of the generally accepted beliefs of his time. Thus even a Bishop Berkeley, 
when he terminates his philosophy, gives us a world with subjects, objects, 
God, immutable laws of science, and all the rest, but the interpretation of all 
this is to a large extent his own, as are the very ingenious arguments upon 
which his interpretation rests. It is precisely the process of argument, the 
development of a system, which is the traditional interest of philosophy, and 
if people have declared the Hebrews to have been lacking in philosophical 
capacities, it has probably been due to the absence of any philosophy in this 
sense of the word. 

Nor does it follow that because a man, or a book, states ideas which “imply” 
a philosophy, that he, or it, has any philosophy. There is no question, how- 
ever practical, whose solution cannot be said to imply a philosophy. A dog, as 
Meyerson suggests, snapping at a piece of meat tossed to him by his master, 
implies 2. belief in the external and independent existence of ‘‘things.’’ But it 
is Meyerson, not the dog, who develops the canine philosophy. Similarly 
MacDonald could, if he would, play the philosopher to the implied beliefs of 
the Hebrews. But his success would not entail theirs. 

The second main thesis of his book, the development of Reason into the 
Logos-doctrine of the Gospel of Saint John should properly be discussed only 
by a reviewer who knows the Hebrew text at first hand. The thesis is obviously 
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of great interest and if substantiated would make the break between trini- 
tarian Christianity and unitarian Judaism less violent. MacDonald finds 
Reason to be a concept whose importance grows in the later writings of the 
Old Testament. Throughout the Bible, he maintains (p. 30), the Hebrews 
show this intellectual instrument in use, but in some portions of the Scriptures 
—especially Proverbs—their awareness of its existence is made more explicit. 
In the opening of the fourth chapter of Proverbs, the place of Reason in edu- 
cation is insisted upon. Here it is entirely ‘utilitarian and moral” (p. 33); no 
mention is made of its power to reach Jehovah. But as this might and did 
develop into theoretical agnosticism (p. 35), something must be found to 
mediate between the God, Whose character Reason could not explore, and 
man. The attempt to find this—which seems legitimate enough to a student 
of the history of philosophy—causes the greatest distress to MacDonald. He 
refers with impatience to ‘‘thinking and attitudes which are of the highest 
unreality and, indeed, fantastic almost to insanity” (p. 37), and to “insane and 
non-realistic speculations [such] as those of Philo and other Alexandrine 
thinkers” (p. 95). This puts the author of the Ethiopic Enoch, Philo, and, by 
implication, all Christian Neo-platonists into the same class, as demented 
beings who cannot accept an anthropomorphic and transcendent God and His 
creation without question. And yet it is out of this tradition, before it became 
contaminated with ‘“‘emanationism,”’ that the notion of the Son of God is 
said to have arisen (p. 39). It is somewhat confusing, one will admit, to find 
the author of a book on the first page of which appears the Nicene Creed, 
objecting so violently to that doctrine from which he himself maintains part 
of the Nicene Creed was a logical development. The fact that I Enoch does 
not call the Messiah by the word “Son” and that IV Esdras does, does not 
to the writer of this review seem of any philosophical importance—though it 
has a certain importance in the history of metaphor, for the two Messiahs 
seem to have almost every other attribute in common, to say nothing of the 
names by which these attributes are called. That the Messiah is the Logos 
is largely a Philonic notion; it also appears in the Fourth Gospel; but Reason 
is not the Logos in the Philonic sense; it is the Logos in the Johannine sense. 
The reader may do what he will with this. 

We are given in the concluding portions of Professor MacDonald’s book a 
picture of the way Reason became personified. It would be a mere repetition 
of the passages under discussion to present the argument and the reader may 
well be referred to the work itself. It is enough to say that no single and 
unified account of Reason is to be found in the Old Testament but that the 
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meaning of the term varies, the two outstanding variations being the “per- 
sonified and teaching Reason in the world” (p. 58) of Ben Sira and the Eternal 
Reason of Proverbs (p. 59). The outcome is best expressed in the author’s 
Epilogue where it is suggested that according to Ben Sira Reason is the “soul, 
or spirit” of the “ceremonial of the tabernacle,” through which “the Levitical 
dispensation spoke to the people” (p. 147); according to the Book of Wisdom, 
it is close to the Holy Spirit; according to the Fourth Gospel, it was mani- 
fested in Jesus Christ. ‘The author of our Fourth Gospel completely accepted 
that view of the personality of Christ which recorded Him as the Reason 
described in the eighth chapter of Proverbs, but now incarnate and visible 
and speaking immediately to men” (p. 148). Why such an account is in itself 
less ‘‘fantastic”’ or “‘ unrealistic” than Philo’s, one must let the author explain. 


GEORGE Boas 


Baltimore 


Studien zur Stilistik der alttestamentlichen Spruchliteratur (Alttestamentliche 
Abhandlungen, Band XiII, Heft 1) by Johannes Schmidt. Miinster i. Westf.: 
Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1936. Pp. x, 76. Price RM 3.08. 

The author repeatedly defines the O.T. proverb as “eine fiir das praktische 
Leben giiltige und feststehende Weisheitslehre” (p. 12; cf. pp. 8, 15, 34 et 
passim). His thesis is that originally there existed in oral form the one-verse 
proverb consisting of a single member. This developed into the one-verse 
proverb of two members, which is the literary prototype of biblical proverbs. 
Thence sprang the proverb of many members and many verses. Finally there 
evolved the ‘“‘Lehrgedicht”’ by a single author and composed in writing (p. 36). 
Curiously enough, Schmidt classifies the proverb literature neither as prose 
nor as poetry. However, he maintains that it borrowed the use of parallelism 
from poetry (pp. 37, 67). It is unfortunate that the Hebrew Ben Sira is in- 
cluded in the discussion. If it is the original Hebrew (which the reviewer 
doubts), it is exceedingly bad Hebrew in equally bad style. 

For lack of space the criticism in detail will be limited to a few remarks about 
the section on the peculiarities of proverb vocabulary. It is hard to understand 
why na, ‘“‘to scorn,” nbx, ‘‘to roast,” etc. (p. 38), are given as characteristic of 
the proverb, while words like mun (Pr 27, 814), nbann (Pr 15, 11 14), MRP 


3 They are further described as being borrowed from poetry (sic/). 
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(Pr 15, 7 21) etc. are omitted. Hapax Jegomena and other rare words occurring 
in the Wisdom Books are referred to on p. 39. There is no reason for supposing 
that 2» (Pr 29 21), which Schmidt cites, has any technical Wisdom significance 
any more than the pair of hapax legomena in Pr 30 31, which Schmidt does 
not cite. Then again the Aramaic loan-words listed on p. 40 are hardly peculiar 
Wisdom terms. It should also be pointed out that the perfect sense of an 
imperfect verb after 070 is not limited to proverbs; see p. 48, n. 15, and cf. 
Gen 2 5, 24 45, etc. 

In general the author lacks adequate command of the material and tends 
to schematize beyond the point warranted by the evidence. However, the 
interesting excursus on Egyptian proverbs from the standpoint of the O.T. 
student is well worth reading (pp. 70-74). 

Cyrus H. Gorpon 


A Grammar of the Phoenician Language (American Oriental Series, Vol. 8), 
by Zellig S. Harris, American Oriental Society, New Haven, 1936, xi+172 
pp., $3.50. 

Prior to the appearance of this work, the grammar of Phoenician was Schréder’s 
Die phénizische Sprache, published in 1869. A moment’s reflection on the 
number and importance of the new Phoenico-Punic and other North-Semitic 
inscriptions since discovered and the progress in Hebrew and Semitic linguistics 
since made, will suggest that a new and up-to-date treatment of the subject 
from an historical and comparative point of view was an urgent desideratum. 
This lack the youthful author, already known as a worker in the Ugaritic 
field, has now supplied. Dr. Harris is to be congratulated upon a very cred- 
itable achievement. He has not only, of course, gone over all the epigraphic 
material thoroughly but he has made use of the relevant transcriptions in 
Egyptian, classical and Akkadian sources; collecting them himself for the 
first time in the case of the latter. To these he has brought a good knowledge 
of Hebrew and other Semitic languages and of linguistic method, as well as a 
balanced judgment. The arrangement of the book is logical and perspicuous. 
The strictly grammatical chapters are preceded by a review of the sources, 
original and transcribed, and an exposition of the general genetic affinities and 
dialectical divisions of the Phoenician language. Apart from the division be- 
tween Phoenician proper and Punic, it appears that Byblos, Zenjirli and 
Cyprus each had a dialect distinct from that of southern Phoenicia. The 
grammatical description is followed by a detailed study of the relation of 
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Phoenician to the other Canaanite dialects; that in turn by a complete “Glos- 
sary of Phoenician” which, between citations and references, almost amounts 
to a concordance; and this again by a list of ‘‘The Phoenician Inscriptions” 
which is so arranged as to convey a maximum of information on number, pro- 
venience and date in a minimum of space; and last comes a supplement to the 
Bibliography contained in Lidzbarski’s Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epi- 
graphik. The whole is attractively printed on good paper. Typographical 
errors are rare: a few that interfere with the sense will be listed at the end of 
this review. 

Obviously, a competently executed work covering the above ground must 
become indispensable to all who are interested in the study of biblical literature. 
It is no qualification of this praise to add that the author has by no means said 
the last word on every question. It is no secret that our understanding of 
Phoenician (to say nothing of Punic) texts is still very imperfect. Many are 
the passages whose grammatical structure we can grasp but whose exact sense 
escapes us; the opposite is no less frequent: and very often both sense and con- 
struction baffle us. Under the circumstances, the suspicion is justified that 
we are really wide of the mark in many cases where we have felt sure of our 
ground. On the other hand, the mass of data keeps growing, and moreover 
the material enjoys the interest and attention of a large number of students. 
Progress is therefore inevitable, and is likely to be accelerated by the flood of 
light which is welling up from the soil of Ras esh-Shamra: some illustrations 
will be given below. Accordingly, the following remarks should not be regarded 
as strictures but as supplements to Harris's work. 

On p. 34f., the author rightly infers from such transcriptions as OvNwp- (aby), 
Samuna-iatuni (j.wex), Baal-kanunu (pnbya), Baal-maluku (qbo>y3) and 
léra (i), the letter of the alphabet, that Phoenician very early not only, 
like Hebrew, lengthened the vowel of the stressed syllable, but even shifted 
such tone-long @ to 6. When, however, on p, 41 he concludes from these same 
-tatuni, -hanunu, -maluku, -cabwy, -cadw (nds-) etc. that the 3d pers. sing. 
masc. perf. gal of the Phoenician verb was gatél, or from -otAnx, -veAnpe that 
the Phoenician piel was qitt#, he is on unsafe ground. Hebrew only lengthens 
the vowel of the last syllable in nouns, not in the context forms of verbs, 
Thus ‘“‘(El)nathan”’ is ('el)natan, but “‘he gave” is natdn; ‘‘Isaac” is Yishagq, 
but “‘he will laugh” is yishdg. So too, the vowel of the second radical in the 
Hebrew piel is not usually séré but patak—and in any case short when out of 
pause: if, therefore, -o.AAnX and -ceAnp are really derived from verbs in the 
piel, the long e is probably due to the nominal character of the derivative. As 
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originally in Hebrew, the context forms of the verb will have been accented 
on the first syllable (except in forms with heavy terminations such as -tem[n] 
and -in). 

P. 43. The suggestion that the specifically Phoenician causative performa 
tive y- ‘originated as a sandhi phenomenon, something on the order of *ha 
"igtil tending to *hi zigtil, *anokt "igtaltt to *andki jigtalt?’” is unsatisfactory. 
In living Hebrew and Phoenician, a finite verb (this does not include the 
participle; see below), was, whatever the conjugation, rarely preceded by its 
subject, and if that subject was a personal pronoun it was not usually expressed 
at all. For rules see the grammars. A further criticism of this section is that 
the second vowel of the Phoenician ygél conjugation is given as long 7 without 
any reservations. As a matter of fact, not only the quantity of the second 
vowel but the quality of the first is far from certain: the latter may have been 
a rather than i, which again is not very favorable to the sandhi theory. 

A whole cluster of problems is involved in the interpretation of lines 4—5 of 
the Egmun‘azar inscription (for the vocalization of the name see above): 
3D 33 OW *k D030 12 wpa bs 1 2DwD MN MnB dx. Firstly, both here, in Tabnit 5, 
in Carthage Tariff of Offerings 6, and in CIS I, 3914=Cooke 45 =Lidzb. 
69:2, 3, mnm, as first pointed out by J. N. Epstein apud Ginsberg and Maisler, 
JPOS 1934, p. 250, is the equivalent of Akkadian ménumme ‘‘any, anything;” 
cf. Heb. mé’imah. It is perhaps related to Aramaic man ‘‘vessel,’’ but is not 
simply the plural of it. This is proved now by RS 52: :16. In the Aramaic 
parallel Nérab 2:6, jo must likewise be a singular—cf. the Syriac pronoun 
man ‘“‘what, whatever’’—for otherwise it ought to have been spelt *3xo; cf. 
93 2:5. G. Hoffmann, Uber einige phénikische Inschriften, 1889, 43, came near 
the truth when he took 01» as a singular with the sense of ‘‘Geldwerth’’. The 
same writer, ibid. p. 41, also gives the only correct interpretation of 33 pw °x, 
viz. as the equivalent of Hebrew 13 (or 01%) 0°Y |S, 0°Y (01¥) being the passive 
participle of 0°’, and the pronominal suffix referring to 12vo. This solution 
disposes not only of the impossible sense of “‘apud’’ for 3, but also of a unique 
example of x (=Heb. x) negating a finite verb (p. 62; it should again be 
recalled that the participle is not a finite verb.). Accordingly 3 needs to be 
added to the forms of the suffix of the 3rd pers. sing. on p. 15. It is no more 
remarkable than ») as the suffix of the 3rd pers. plur. in all Phoenician dialects 
except Byblian and Samalian. The reviewer connects both with the 3rd pers. 


t For the sigla of the RS texts, see now H. Bauer, Die alphabetischen Keil- 
schrifttexte von Ras Schamra, 1936, p. IVE. 
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sing. suffix - of Ugaritic, which in ’amlkn, A 1:46; ‘dbnn, thq'nn tdrynn, tSrpnn, 
tthnn, tdr'nn, ibid. 2:22, 32-35, and elsewhere, expresses “‘him’’. 

A propos of the demonstrative pronouns, the reviewer has made several 
observations which are probably worth recording. 


1, The personal pronouns are only employed as secondaries corresponding 
to English ‘‘that”, ‘“‘those” when the latter have the sense of “the same”, “the 
said”, “the aforementioned”, “the. . . in question” or the like, but never 
when they mean “‘that . . . there’, “yon”, “the. . . I’m looking or pointing 
at”. A glance at Harris’s Glossary s.ov. xn, non will confirm this for Phoenician, 
and the concordance tells the same story for Hebrew sina, wan, (m)pnn. 


2. For “‘yon”, Hebrew frequently uses the same pronouns as for “this, 
these”, but it also possesses a special set, at least in the singular: men m., 
127 com., 127 f. Similarly, at least Byb. 5 (the Yehawmilk inscription) con- 
sistently defines the masculine *nn» (the *\— is the pronominal suffix of the first 
person) by t, but s7n narp and sn nn» by 31; and the feminine 1xn and x1" 
(meaning Byblos) by 1, but nesy by xt. The obvious inference is that masc. 
and fem. t—probably with vowel differentiation—must mean “this”, and 
37 and xt per exclusionem“‘ yon”. At the end of the text we have also an example 
of xn “‘the said’’. 31 means simply ‘‘this” when not contrasted with t, as in 
Byb. 1 and 4 (Yehimilk and Batna‘m) and Ur. Harris’s doubts about the 
gender of x18 (p. 97 below) are due to his failure to note that our inscription 
uses two feminine demonstratives as well as two masculine ones. 


3. The Phoen. demonstrative n is etymologically identical with the Hebrew 
article but is not itself an article, and a better term ought to be found or coined 
for it. This can best be done on the basis of an intensive study of its uses; 
which, as the reviewer’s cursory observations lead him very strongly to believe, 
are subject to definable rules. 

P. 65. In the ultra-conservative orthography of the Kimw inscription, 
wx in the phrase wx nnw is perhaps to be read, with Friedrich, ra’§o.—xo> 
and 1wn in the Ahiram inscription are certainly feminine, like Akkad. kussé 
ed fbattu (Torrey, JAOS, 1925, 269ff., confirmed by Ugaritic, see Tarbiz 
IV, 388, Orientalia, 1936, 179). 

On p. 67 the author assumes two Ugaritic sound-shifts—d>d, a’ >e’—of 
which the first is demonstrably false and the second at least unproved, thus 
distorting his perspective of the relationships of the Phoenician language. 

In addition to the changes implicit in the foregoing, the reviewer suggests 
the following corrections in the Glossary. 
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p. 76. 5» can never mean anything but “stag”. The word for “ram” is 
ba in the same inscription, and besides the etymon of Hebrew 5° would have 
to be written bx in any but a neo-Punic text; cf. Ugaritic 'i/, B 6:41 (‘ayl, 
“‘stag’”’, also occurs). 

p. 84, s.v.3. For 3 of material read 2 of price. 

p. 85, s.v. 12. See JPOS, 1936, p. 149. 

p. 86. Does not the variant oni prove—quite apart from Eissfeldt’s inter- 
pretation—that ona in on3 o1wa has nothing to do with 0°f3, where the ¢ is 
not geminate? 

p. 93. The likelihood that the Ugaritic proper name Gpn (w’ Ugr) has any- 
thing to do with Byblos is tenuous. 

p. 100, s.v. un. For hjr read hjr. 

p. 107. As the gal of ysp is more original in Hebrew than the hifil, the former 
is at least as probable as the 7fi/ in Phoenician. 

p. 117 below. In ks’ mlkh, mlkh is not the infinitive of the verb with suffix 
but a substantive mulk, ‘‘kingdom”, with suffix. The same word is common 
in Ugaritic and is also known in Arabic, according to which it is here vocalized. 
In Phoenician it occurs further in the title ’dn mlkm=xipios Bactkeov. On 
p. 74 the author rightly includes CZS 3:18 (the Eshmunazar inscription) 
among the instances of the use of this title with reference to ‘‘ Ptolemaic and 
Seleucid kings’’ (actually the reference in 7:5 [the Umm-el-‘ Awamid inscrip- 
tion] is probably neither to Seleucus I nor to his dynasty, but to Alexander 
the Great, under whom the Orientals believed the Seleucid Era to begin 
[Reinach]), but on p. 157 he relapses into Lidzbarski’s dating of it in the fifth 
century. Now that we know that not only is the name of the ’dz mlkm, wherever 
specified, always pilmys or pilmy§, but the title itself is a linguistically exact 
equivalent of xipros BaoiNerGv (and moreover we know no other Phoenician 
word for ‘‘kingdom’’, since mmlkt invariably means “prince’’) whereas it can- 
not possibly be an exact equivalent of the Persian ‘“‘king of kings”, there is 
no escaping a Hellenistic dating for the Eshmunazar inscription, and with it 
for the entire Eshmunazarid group to which it belongs. Additional proof is 
provided both by the Tabnit and the Eshmunazar inscription in the phrase 
tht §m§. As the only other Semitic document in which it occurs is the certainly 
Ptolemaic Book of Ecclesiastes, the conclusion is inescapable that not only 
in the latter, but in our inscriptions as well, it is a translation-loan of ty’ 
jAlw. The Phoenicians may have borrowed it as early as 360 B.C. under 
Straton, Hellenophile king of Tyre, or else shortly after the conquest of 
Alexander; so that the Tabnit inscription may be as early as 330, and his 
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son Eshmunazar may also have ascended the throne before 320; but the lat- 
ter’s reference to ’dn mlkm in his sarcophagus inscription shows that at least 
a large part of his fourteen-year reign must lie on this side of that date, at 
which Ptolemy I (Soter) gained definitive control over Sidon. The terminus 
ante quem for both of these monuments, and also for those of Bodashtart, is 
280, when Ptolemy II (Philadelphus) made his Macedonian friend Philocles 
king of Sidon. Studniczka and Reinach in their archaeological argumentation 
failed to allow a sufficient lapse of time between the first utilization of the 
Egyptian and Greek sarcophagi in their countries of origin and their final 
interment in Sidonian hypogea; that they were only deposited in the latter 
after being removed from their original repositories is for good reasons uni- 
versally admitted. As for Lidzbarski’s palaeographical arguments, it is only 
to be expected that a native dynasty should have preserved a more archaic 
script in its formal inscriptions. The palaeographical gap between the Sidonian 
(and daughter) inscriptions of the period before and after the loss of Sidon’s 
autonomy (within about a decade after 280) is slight compared with that 
between Punic and neo-Punic, on which see Lidzbarski, Handbuch der n.-s. 
Epigraphik, 181. 

p. 127, s.v. nod. For -aya read -73y. 

p. 136, s.v.p—» For Lidz. 16.3 read Lidz. 6.3. 

pb. 139, s.v. nnd. Two roots should be distinguished; cf. Ges.-Buhl, s.v. 

pb. 148, s.v."w. For nw read iv. 

A few unfortunate typographical errors have remained uncorrected in the 
bibliographical section, near the end of the book, namely on pp. 158-160. 

pb. 158 1. 1: for Lids. read Lidz. 

tbid., 1. 11 from below: for RB 24 read RB 34; for RB 25 read RB 35. 

pb. 159, 1. 3: for RB 25 read RB 35, 

tbid., 1. 7: same correction. 

ibid., 1. 8: same correction. 

tbid., 1. 16: add Lidz., OLZ 30 (1927), 457. 

p. 160, 1. 3: for RB 27 read RB 37. 

H. L. GINsBERG 





